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The ship Wooprorp, A. Chapman, from London the 6:h of ! 


October, the Cape of Good Hope the 5th of January, and Mad- 
ras the 26:h of April, was anneanced in the Report of yesterday ; 
and the Bomaay Mercuant, Captain Hill, from Madras the 26th 
of April, was reported in an Extra issued on Thursday evening. 


* From the Covncit oF TEN, we give, to-day, an article writ- 
ten with the chardotesistic ability of that work, on the punish- 
ment of flogging io the army, in the form of a Letter addressed to 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York; and refer our readers 
generally to the miscellaneous contents of our pages, which, we 
trust, will all be found to possess more or less interest, 


Turkish Empire —The Tarkish Empire is hastening to its 
end, atleast in Europe. Never was a greater combination of 
the elements of destruction arrayed azainst so ill-constracted 
and barbarous an edifice. Invaded and defeated by the Persians 
in the East, unable to cope even with the insargent Grecks, 
threatened by the Russians, their finances ruined, their com- 
merce destroyed, their sources of revenoe cut off, their principal 
meaus of defence those janissaries who are ever more formidable 
to their masters and fellow-countrymen than tothe enemy,— 
the Turks are now in so deplorable a condition, that the long- 
cherished project of driving them into Asia, admits of rapid and 
easy execation. The Ottoman Empire hasindeed been preserv- 
ed for centuries past, not so much by its own strength, as by 
the quarrels and jealousies of its neizhbonrs, When we consi- 
derthat the European dominions of the Grand Seignor do not 
contain more’ than ene million of Torks, with probably four of 
Greeks and mixed tribes, who are noless brave and infinitely more 


‘dexterous than their task-masters,—we see at once, that the 


Empire mast have long ago become the conquest of the Northern 
Potentates, had not their constant disputes abont the division 
of the spoil paralised every attack apon it. Now, however, when 
the Greeks have already achieved a partialindependence, and 
appear at the least an equal match forthe mobs of Turkish sol- 


‘diery, the interferenee of a foreign power wonld speedily termi- 


minate the contest. Eagland coald expel the Tarks from Europe, 


and place in their stead an independent Greek state, by the 


movement (so to speak) of her little finger. The advantages 


‘this country would reap from adopting that cours¢—to say 


nothing of motives of honour and humanity—are incalcolable. 


‘An alliance with a maritime people in the Mediterranean, hound 
to os by the strongest ties of gratitnde, would heno small help : 


to otr naval and commercial interests; while onr manofacturers 
would find a vast and daily increasing market among an intelli- 
gent people; inbabiting a delightful conntry, whose-industry 
would,no longer be fettered. Such is the power now. possessed 
by England —sach the good to be derived from its exercise in 
the cause of justice, freedom, and humanity. A Cromwell or an 


Elizabeth would have wanted no urging to-embrace the glorious ° 


opportanity. Nay, we sincerely believe, that Pitt himself, with 


‘all his faults, had enongh of respectable ambition in regard to 


foreign ‘policy, to have profited by so favourable a jucctare, 
There is uo Power in Rurope which could pretend, at the present 
time, to hinder the liberation of Greece by Eoglish aid, Austria’s 
strength is locked up in Italy. Alexander hesitates to attack the 
Turks, with all his thirst of conquest, and their provoking hauteur 
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There is therefore small room for any apprehensien, that he 
would take part with the Mahometans who have insalted bim, 
against the Christians whose bratal treatment has afforded the 
main pretext for his quarrel with their oppressors. But we are 
nearly hopeless of our Government. An Oligarchy, subsisting by 


: corruption, and hampered at home by a thousand embarrassments, 


is more likely to neglect the external interests of the country than 
the most open despotism. An absolute monarch may consult the 
glory and cood of his kingdom, while be promotes bis own; but 
a corrapt Oligarchy isiavolved in an everlasting strogcle with 
the People, and exists only by the fostering of those selfish and 
sinister interests which are utterly at variance with a sound and 
enlarged foreign policy. 

Accounts from Verona.—Letters of the highest authority men- 
tion, that the latest accoants which had reached the French ca- 
pital from Verona, were of an extremely satisfactory kind, and 
expressly stated, that from every thing that had hitherto transpired, 
there was no prospeet of any thing like war ; and that it was the 
expectation of those who had an opportanity of jadging cor- 
rectly, that, all differences would be finally settled by diploma. 
tic arrangement aloné. It is, indeed, now very folly ascertain- 
ed, that the Dake of Wellington left England with very differe 
ent instructions in his poeket from these with whioh he entered 
Vienna ; and that even subseqoently to histaking the road te 
Verona, he received the fresh dispatches explaining more and 
more distinctly the new policy on which the British Cabinet was 
determined to act. When he qaitted Eagland he took along with 
him what had been prepared for his predecessor, and scarcely 
any other change was made in his first powers and instractions, 
than the alteration of the name of the new Personage, who was 
to represent British interests at the Congress. The basis on 
which he was to act and treat was, however, altered before his 
Grace reached Vienna; and at one time, we uaderstand, there 
was some hesitation on bis own part, whether he shonld accept 
the trast confided to him. Better reflection,however, probably 
indaced him to make some little sacrifice of bis former politics 
and propensities.— Morning Chronicle. 

We discredit the above intelligence. The Curonicie has 
been‘all along io error in attributing to Mr, Canniog a course 
of foreign policy more liberal than that pursaed by Lord Lon- 
dongerry. It is etated in the first political circles, that when 
Mr. Canning received his appointment, his Majesty expressed 
a wish that he would tread in the footsteps of his predecessor. 
Is it likely that Mr. Canning, who bas his peace to make for 
former offences, will ventare to disobey ? A retreat to India is 


: po longer practicable; a continuance in office is necessary to 


him; and he must render himself the pliant instroment of the 
Coort. Far from believing that the opponent of Liberty and 
Reform at home, will become their advocate abroad, we feel 
conuvineed that Mr. Canning will aid the conspiracy of Kings as 
far as the state of the finances and the force ef opinion will 
permit. His predecessors could have done no more.—Traveller, 

Lord Chancellor. — On Monday ,( Nov. 4,) the Lord-Mayor elect 
waited upon the Lord Chancellor, to receive the King’s approbati- 
on. The learned lord, in giving it,made a very sentimental speech, 


: in which, among other grave matters, he alladed to the late Re- 


corder, Sylvester. He said it was impossible (indeed !) “ to ad- 
vert tothe last Mayoralty without allading to that most meri- 











torions officer and excellent man. Haomanity was one of his 
most conspicaous virtaes!!! The awful daties he had te perform 
were always executed with abundant feeling, and on those pain- 
ful occasions when he bad te receive the Royal order with res- 
pect to those who had violated the laws of their country, he al- 
ways approached the Throne with the hope ‘that mercy would 
season justice,’ Never had he failed in recommending that the 
rigour of the law should yield to that other principle which 
‘became the throned Monarch better than his crown,’ and that 
those who had forfeited their claims to remain longer in socictr, 
should be again put tothe test.” In making these remarks, the 
eyes of the Lord Chancellor were filled with tears. 


Pyublin Common Councilmen.—The Lord-Mavor of Dublia, Al- 
derman Fleming, issned a Proclamation the other day, forbid- 
ding the annual Orange ceremony of dressing King William’s 
states in Collece-green. Upon this, forty-nine of the Common 
Gooncilmen held a meeting, which they called “a Common- 
Conneil,” and voted that they wonld persist in dressing the Sta- 
tae, in epite of the declared wishes of the Lord-Lieutenant and 
the Givie Magistrate! Suchis the faction which has governed 
Ireland for centaries past! The Statue, however, was mot dres- 
sed, though some attempts were made by the Orangemen, a 
constant gaard of horse and foot police being posted near it, 
night and day, during the 4th and 5'h of November. 


The Kings of Naples, v. Vestris the Doncer, at Eber's Bazar.— 
In a frw days avery curious canse will come on in the Court of 
Common Pieas. The plaiatiff is no less a personage than his 
Majesty Ferdinand, the King of the two Sicilies. It appears 
that Vestris, the defendant, who was engaged at the theatre of 
Naples, wished to quit it, in consequence of his having a more 
lucrative offer from Eber’s Bazar. Suton applying for a pass- 
port, he could only obtain one by entering into a bond for the for- 
feitare of 4000 ducats to the Government unlesshe retarned, It 
is upon this bond that the action is brought in the Common 
Pleas! We are sorprised that this important affair was not sub- 
mitted to the deliberation of the Noodles aod Doodles, the Arthurs 
and the Grizzles of Verona! !!—This subject might have been 
discussed at Prince Metternich’s feast, as a second conrse ‘o the 
Macovent discussion |! !—how the world is governed ! !!— British 
Monitor. 

Mr. Theodore Havk,—We do not know any thing that has 
surprised os moch more than the receipt of a letter from Mr, 
Theodore Hook, the Mauritius gentleman, which we shall pub- 
lish forthwith, and then treat him, and amuse the ‘public, with a 
little of his examination before the Commissioners of whom he 
complains. 

To the Editor of the Times. 

Sik, 

Yow have published in your paper a Report of the Au- 
@it Board on my case, which, however confasedly drawn op sand 
obscurely expressed, means to convey grave imputations against 
me. I hope, therefore, you will in candonr allow me to state 
that I never saw that report till Esaw it in the newspapers; nor 
could I have been aware either of tue terms in which, or the 
grounds on whioh, the Auditors have ventured to make such 
insinuations. 


T shall lose a0 time in making my appeal to the proper 
suthorities. Io the mean while I trast the pablic will feel that 
I have suffered no ordinary hardship in having imputations of 
sucha patere promulgated under the sanctions of official au- 
thority, without havirg had aa opportunity of being heard ia 
reply. 

I pledge myself to be able to prove that this report is a 
series of blunders, misstatements, aud exaggerations, as gross 
in point of fact as they are absurd and discréditable in point 
of reasoning and argument, 


It is the more nececessary that I shonld trouble you. with 
this statement, because I have laid hefore the Londs.of the Trea- 
sury observations on a former report of the Auditors, a!so: priat- 
edin the newspapers before I saw it, which might, without 
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this explanation, be mistaken for a weak and inefficient enswer 
to the report now in question, 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
London, Nov. 11. . THEODORE E. HOOK, 
Qy. 269.—Upon looking to the authority for the reccipt of 
money from Mr. Manre in Febroary, 1816, which, in the docn- 
ment now presented to the Board, yon have stated to amount 
to 30,000 doilars, we find that the amount for which vou: were 
directed to draw bills was 40,000 dollars, as for that sum paid 
in specie into the treasary by Mr. Maare; can you explain 
why you have stated that sam at 30,000 dollars ?—It arose 
from my mistaking a payment made in January by Mr. Maure 
for bills to the amount of 40,000 dollars, of which he had paid 


16.000 dollars in the preceeding December, for this transaction 
in Febraary, 1816. 


Qv. 270.—It appears that on the 234 of Jaly, 1816, an or- 
Cer was civeo for the payment to Mr. Maure of one per cent 
09 142,000 dollars of rovernment bills nerotiated by that gentle. 
man, and paridinto the treasury in specie; wheee the ‘40,000 


Sattors paid in February a part of that 242,000 dollars ?—I_ con- 
clade they were, 


- Qy. 271.—Have the gondnese, then, to point out the other 
Payments made by Mr, Maare, in specie, which formed that sam 


of 142.000 dollars ?— 1 wish to refer to the treasery books before 
L answer this question. ; 


Qry. 272 —Do you noterceive that this statement given in 
by you, being ob!y a statement of the increases and decreases in 
the balances atthe end of each week, does not show either what 
specie was actnally paid into or issued q@ut of the treasury da- 
ring each week of the period for which it is made up?—It would 
have the effect of showing a certain increase, although not to the 
fall extent of the payments made into the treasury. ys 


Qy. 273.—Did son not, however, produce it to this Board 
as accoanting for the whole amount of specie paid into the trea- 
sary between the Ist of January and the lat of Sertember, 1816? 


—I: struck me at the time I made out, that jt would exhibit that 
amonnt. 


Qv. 274.—Having seen that in one month you had received 
40.000 dollars instead of 30,000 dollars, as admitted in this state- 
ment, does this fact not show it to be incorrect ?—I think it shows 
it is not to be relied npon, bat it still, I think. shows the fact of 
a certain sum having been reccived, 


* * * * » 8 * . 


Qr. 289.—Itappears ‘hat among the vouchers in the trea- 
sory on the 19:h of November, 1817, yoa claim credit for a sum 
of 7.560 dollars due from Captain Dick? explain how that be- 
came duc?—I scbmit to the Board a statement marked Y, of 
all money transactions with Captain Dick, as they appear either 
on the statement of advances or on the monthly accounts, in or- 
der to show that the som of 7,560 doll-rs was due from him on 
the 19th of November, 1817. 


Qy. 290.—-Can you show by the books when the adwanecs in 
that statement, amounting to 10,960 dollars were made?—The 
first appears to have becn made by order of the Governor on the 
25th of March, 1817: with respect to the second, it appears that 
in May, 1817, Mr. Dick parchased a bill for 2,160 dollars, which 
sum is stated in the treasury account to have been paid in by him 
in that month. 


Qy. 291.—Do sor believe that the sum of 2,160 dollars was, 
or was not, actaally paid into the treasary by Captain Dick in 
that month ?—He gave mean engacement to pay it, and it is 
the sam which Captain Dick eventually paid in February, 1818, 


Qy. 292.—Are you quite sure of that fact that Captaio Dick 
merely gave you an engagement for that sum, aod did not acio- 
ally pay it in the month of May, 1817?—Yes; the impression on 
uty mind is, that.sach was the oase, as it @asthe sam which be 
eventaally paid before my leaving the island; and I conceive the 
engagement to have been given in a similar way to one of Mr. 
Andrew Dick's, 
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Qy. 293.—This account for the month of May, 18!7, now 
shownfio you, has been completely audited by Mr. Dick, and 
sworn to by you?—Yes, it has. 

Qy. 294. —How, then, consistently with what vou have now 
stated, could you swear to thisaccoautin the terms of the at- 
testation at the foot of it?—Becaase I considered the engaze- 
ment the same as money. 


Thot is, Hook sware that Dick's money was paid in 1817, 
because it was enzaged to be paid in, and was.noi! 


Qy. 372.—Looking to the collector's returns for the month 
of February, 1816, you perceive, by the details of these collec- 
tions for internal revenue. that there mast have been many frac- 
tional sams received in specie, toa large amonnt, above the even 
five dollar notes ; can you acconnt for sosmall a sum having been 
stated as paid in specie as 20 dollars, 50.?—The sam paid into 
the treasury by the collector, must have been only 20 dollars, Sc. 


Qy.373.—Can you explain how so small a somia specie 
could have been received by him, or do you kaow any thing about 
it?—No, I cannot explainit; and I can know nothing ahout it. 


Qv. 374 —Do you know, either officially, or in any other 
way, how this did occur ?—No, 


Qy. 375.—Pray do you believe that Sir R. Barolay did pay 
in the treasury all the specie which he reeeived?—I donot know. 


Qr. 376 —Have you 4 belief one way or the other? —I have 
not; it appears very odd that the sum should be so small. 

Qy. 377.—Did you vot on one occasion say, in this room, 
incidentally, that Sir R. Barclay knew his own interest too v ell, 
and was too anxious to make his own fortune, to pay over to you 
the whole of the specie he received ; or made use of words to that 
effect?—I do not recollect having said so, 


Qy. 378.—Do yon believe that you ever made use of any 
such expression, or of words to that effect ?—I really do not re- 
collect it. 

Qy. 379.—You are requested to state your belief, as to 
whether yoa have, or not, used words to that effect ?—Upon my 
recollection, I do not believe that I have said so in this room. 


Qy. 386.—At no time, either in this room, or any where else ? 
I] do not recollect having used words to that effect. 


Qy. 381—By this statement, extracted by you from the 
collector’s books, you are chargeable with the sum of 3,894 dol- 
lars 23 cents. as received in specie during the year 1816, and 
with 262 dollars 25} cents. during the year 1817?— Yes, 


Qy. 382.—The preceding questions respecting Sir R. Bar- 
elay have been put to you, under the belief that some expressions 
to the purport stated, have been used by yon, concerning the 
specie received by Sir R, Barclay ; do you now distinctly deny, 
to the best of your recollection, having expressed such an opini- 
on as to Sir R. Barclay; and doyoa distinctly state, that you 
haye no reasou to sappose that Sir R. Rarclay did not pay over 
to the Treasury the whole of the specie he received?—I had ra- 
ther not answer that question; it appears fromthe accounts, that 
it could not have been paid in; I have suggested that the giving 
change,may bave diminished the specie, I certainly do not re- 
collect having expressed myself to that effect with respect to Sir 
R. Barclay ; but Lam not so clear that some expression of the 
sort may not have fallen from me, as to deny the fact. I deny 


the recollection of it, bat I do not deny the possibility of the : 


fact, 

We hare only toadd that the whole of the examination of 
this genticman is of the same natare. However, we will frankly 
acknowledce that one great wrong was committed against him— 
namely, that of sending bim out as Treasurer to the Maaritins. 


Covent Garden.—We trast that we have at length to congra- 
talate this theatre and the town on the acquirement of an actress 
of decided genius in the higher walk of tragedy. Tharsday 
evening introduced toa London audience a young lady of the 
pame of Kelly, from the Dublin theatre, in the character of Juliet, 
whose debud has been singularly impressiveand successful. The 
obligations of Miss Kelly to nature for personal advantages, are 
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by no means of the first order; her person, for instance, is possi- 
bly of the lower middling size, although easy and gracefal; and 
her countenance intell’gent, without any of that particular or 
marked expression, which is usually looked for in tragedy, Pos- 
sessing, however, little or no superiority in these respects, with a 
fine voice and excellent articalation, she exhibited the far higher 
gifts of original conception, vigorous imagination, and exceeding 
depth of feeling. Miss Kelly had not been on the stage five mi- 
nutes, before we discovered that her Juliet would be her own. Wa 
need not inform our readers how traditionally, if we may so ex- 
press ourselves, the love-sick danghter of Capulet, is performed 
by the generality of youngladies who chuse it for a first appear- 
ance, They almost universally make her act love rather than 
feel it ; and shew herself awy thing but the young and impassioned 
being, who yields to a first aod iveffaceable impression with the 
whole of her innocent soul. Mr. Hazlitt, in his “Characters of 
Shakepeare’s Plays,” has admirab!y put down mach cold criti- 
cism on the amatory hyperbole in Romeo and Juliet. The sudden 
occupation of her tender and ingenuous mind by an all-engros- 
sing sentiment, in the joyous’ spring of youth, when the Spirit 
drinks deep, because unreflectingly, and yields to an emotioa 
which it feels delightful, without caring wherefere, is admirably 
pourtrayed by Shakspeare, but seldom orever performed in hig 
gusto, Miss Kelly, ia the banquet and balcony scenes, seemedto 
us to feel this truth; and her performance exhibited all the ad- 
vantage of the conviction, The latter, in particular, exhibited a 
beautifal picture of the ardent simplicity of youthfal passion, 
now and then making a feminine straggle against a torrent of new 
and resistless emotion ; but rapidly yielding to it with impassi- 
oned delight, Miss Kelly was the evident creation of Shaks- 
peare, not the traditional Miss Juliet Capulet of the boarding 
school, who is in love because-she has heard that jt is usual for 
young ladies to be so at least once ortwice in their lives. We 
think we never wituessed a more beautiful specimen of damb 
shew than the manner in which Miss Kelly received the most 
emphatic of the protestations of Romeo. It was a motion which 
depietured maiden modesty overwhelmed with a delightful con 
vietion, and extatically yet tremulonsly yielding to the vebe- 
menee of a passion as predominant as her own ;—a displar, by 
the way, whichis possibly the beou ideal of amatory man, bat 
which he himacif scares out of existeuce by the ungenerous ad- 
vantage which he is too prone to take of it. We have heard one 
or two observations, that Miss Kelly was somewhat too naive ia 
this scene ; but weentreat her not to listen to the crities who 
say so; she would only mar herown conceptions, without bene- 
fiting by theirs. Mahomet will come to the mountain—no fear 
of it. 

In the succeeding sceves of the Narse’s return, the inter2 
view with the Friar, and above all, the parting with Rumeo, 
which displayed feeling almost too excessive for its own pro- 
per display, we might occasionally differ, in respect to the 
character of a passage or two; but Miss Kelly displayed sa 
much vigorous originality,—breaking out every now and thei 
in the manner of Kean, with readings and bursts of na- 
ture, which were cleatly her own, that minor objection wag 
ont of the question. This mental courage is very delightfal ; and 
when the mens divinior exists, almost invariably triumphant, The 
ohamber scene, with the fine passage of fearful imagination, ia 
relation to the waking in the sepulchre, was also very forcibly 
delivered, as well the revival, when Romeo breaks open the 
tomb, Mr, C. Kemble, we firmly believe, Aas been the ideal Ro-~ 
meo, of half the imaginary Juliets, who have attended the thea- 
tres, within the last fteen years or thereabouts ; and never did 
he perform it better than on Tharsday night. itis well observed 
in the New Montucy Magazine, that he was born to embody 
romance. We saw in him the Italian Noble of the middle ages, 
magnificent, chivalric, and impassioned. As a manacer—as an 
actor —asa man, he must have feit the fervor of his Juliet ; and 
we have no donbtdid so, Be this as it may, we never saw bim 
to more advantage. 


This tragedy has been got up with considerable expence ; 
the scenery is beautiful, especially the garden scene, The ban- 
quet is also very gay and superb, The Mereutio of Jones was 
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spirited and vivacious, and told; and as to the Nurse of Mrs. 
Davenport, we know of no other. To conclude, we trust that 
Covent-garden Theatre has made an acquisition, which will stem 
the overpowering effect of novelty in its rival. Miss Kelly can- 
not bat be a prize, were she even to disappoint the expectations 
created by her Juliet. We have had too mach experience of first 
appearances, not to be able to distinguish between heartfelt and 
spontaneous approbation, and the courtesy of friendship, or 
mere indifference, The plaudits on Tharsday night were ‘in all 
respects heartfelt and uneqaivocal; and in announcing the tra- 
gedy at once for two succeeding representations, the Manage- 
ment evidently feltit so. A first appearance is certainly not ab- 
solutely decisive; but it is very indicative ; we cas imagine Miss 
Kelly to be somewhat less that we now suppose; but by no ef- 
fort of imagination can we reduce her-to the ranks, This 
young lady is, ‘we understand, the "danghter of Captain Kelly ; 
one of the many gentiemen of the same milifary rank, now on 
half.pay. We hear too, that sheis one ofa numerous family. 


On Monday evening we attended the represeutation of Jane 
Shore, in order to witness Miss Lacey in the heroine, and a Mrs. 
Jones, we believe, in Alicia. We have a profound horror of 
this play under all circumstances ; and cannot see why so tamid 
and unnatural a piece of fiction should annoy us io our critical 
avocation at this time of day. The performance of Miss Laccy 
exhibited evident talent and discriminatien ; but no ability can 
do much for such a character, Of the new Alicia we wish to 
‘say as little as possible ; itis a most unfavonrahle character for 
a debutante; and we would rather wait a second appearance. The 
“Hastings of Mr. C, Kemble is, we believe, well known ; and so 
‘the Gloster of Mr. Yates, whose voice ascended to the gods in 

thunder, and diffused among the equally noisy deities unspeaka- 
dle delight. Seriously, Mr. Yates is too indiscriminately loud 
and rantiog, even for the bombast of Rowe, and marred some 
“very respectable conception and acting by this avoidable fault 
‘alone. We trust this error will be amended. 


Wednesday night restored Mr. Macready to the town, and 
never was an old favourite more cordially received. Othello was 
the character selected for his re appearance; and although we 
consider that there are parts better adapted to this gentleman’s 
-powers, yet, taken as a whole, his performance was an admira- 
ble and masterly piece of acting, nor do we envy that man either 
his bead or his heart, who could witness it without fecling him- 
self affected by emotiens of no common nature. In the earlier 
scenes of the play he was not indeed so ¢ffective as we have 
sometimes seen him; and the subdued energy with which he 
delivered the celebrated sperch in the conncil-scene, would 
4loubtless by many, who are partial to “ Ercle’s vein” be ac- 
counted too tame, But whatever difference of opinion might 
prevail here, there could be none asthe play proceeded. The 
gradual progress from fondness to confidence, to uneasiness and 
doubt, and from doubt to certainty and the desire of vengeance, 
were finely pourtrayed ; and the speech in which with all the re- 
-lactant wretchedness of conviction he bids farewell for ever to 
all that had hitherte engaged or delighted him, was given with a 
fidelity and trath not to be surpassed even by the sudden tran- 
sition, when, with all the desperation of adrowning man catch- 
ing at a straw to savehimself, he rashes onhis insidious deceiv- 
er, and insists on receiving absolute proof of the truth of his in- 
sinuations, His acting in this scene drew peals of applause 
-from ali parts of the house. His firstinterview with Desdemona 
after the “ poison had been poured into his ears,” and the mo- 
mentary relapse into tenderness, when ov beholding her he ex- 
claims, “ I'll not believe it,” was also very finely given; bat if 
we were to particalarize any part of the performance as more es- 
pecially worthy ef notice, we should andoubtedly select the 
Jast scene. From the first moment when he enters the bed- 
chamber, to the time when, after having stabbed himself, he falls 
dead in bis attempt to reach the bed on which the body of his 
murdered wife is laid, all merits anqualified praise. One cir- 
cumstance, by the bye, is here introduced into the bye-play, or 
business, as it is technically termed, of the part, which though be 
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gets no warrant for it from any text that we have ever met with, 


: yetis attended with a good effect ; and serves to rescue Shaks- 


peare from the absurdity objected to him by Voltaire and 
others, of letting Desdemona, after the suffocation, recover so far 
as to utter two or three sentences, aud then expire—a thing 
not in rerum naturé, as these learned Thebans have it. Mr. Ma- 
cready, on the contrary, on bearing Emilia’s alarm at the door 
while he exclaims, ‘“‘What not yet dead?—I would not 
have thee linger,” instead of once more cramming the pillow 
down the throat of his anfortanate vietim, has recourse to two 
blows of a smal! poignard, the effectual use of which is \ery 
incompatible with the temporary resuscitation above mentioned, 


* In may indeed be objected, that Ovhello has previously declared 


that he will mot “scar that whiter skin of hers than snow,” but 
then necessity we know has no law, and a change of resolution at 
such a time and from sach a motive, is really much more excusable, 
and probable withal, than some other of *‘his Moorsbip’s actions, 


. With regard to the rest of the performers, it is but fair to say, 
* that Miss Foote’s personification of “ the gentle Desdamona” was 


by far the best effort we have ever witnessed cf that young lady 
in tragedy. The excellence of Charles Kemble’s Cassio is too 
well known to need our mention, lt seems no doubt singular 
to give an account of the performance of Othello; and to .take no 
bat we have aliking for Yates; in some parts he 
is agood actor, and therefore transeat cum cateris. The house 
was by no means so fulla one as we wished and expected to 
have seen.— Examiner. 


Letter from Valparaiso.—The following extracts from a letter 
from Valparaiso, dated 21 October, 1822, with which we bave 
been favored by a friend, will be interesting to our readers, 
Pera and the other provinces which have lately thrown off the 
Spanish yoke, are destined, we fear, to be long the scene of civil 
discord and a prey te anarchy, scarcely more tolerable than 
slavery itself, 


“ Valparaiso, Oct. 2, 1822.—The intermedios are blockaded 
by the Lima Squadron. In consequence of the failure’ of the 
Chili crops in Febraary last, the export of grain to Pera has been 
strictly prohibited, and every kind of eatables in Lima are ex- 
travagantly high. Wheat is now seliiag at 20 dollars the faniga; 
Awerican floor has been sold at 50 dollars per barrel in cargoes, 
and a further sopply is expected from North America, The 
Chili harvest will be io Febroary, and a promising sup- 
ply is expected; but it is the general opinion that it will 
be insufficient for the supply of Pero, as the vicinity of Lima 
will be the seat of warfare for the next eizht months. 
Spanish army still rpmains near Lima, and an expedition 
with 2000 men from Bolivar has sailed from Goayquil to join St. 
Martin, and actin conjanction against Pero; until the opening 
of which, the markets for India goods will be limited. At pre- 
sent white piece goods are looking up in Lima, and this place 
will admita farther supply. Theres Jittle doubt bat Calcutta 
Flour in casks would realize, under all circumstances from 16 to 

20 dollars per ql.; and Java Rice being of alarge grain and 
tine: (similar to the Guy aqail rice) 5 dollars per quintal. There 
isa large quantity of Sugar in this market, and Fdo not expeet 
to nett more than 12 dollars the quintal for our’s. Lima isina 
dreadful state from the unprincipled condoct of St. Martin and 
his government, and the most diabolica) and anjost acts towards 
British Ships have been committed without assigning any reasons 
nor ean any redress be obtained from oor Ships of war: there- 
fore there is not at present the least security for British property 
in Peru. 


* * * . . . . * > 


“The Brig Triton arrived at Coqvimbo on the 8th of last 
month, and report says her cargo is much damaged. A vessel 
arrived here from Gayaquil, which reports the HarLesTon being 
under expectation of sailing for Calcutta in the course of all this 
wonth. The NearcHus was at Gayaquil also, and is daily ex- 
pected here to take in her retarns for India, when I trust anoiber 
opportunity will offer for communication.— India Gez ette, 
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Flogging in the Av mp. 


LETTER TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, 
ON THE PUNISHMENT OF FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 


My Lorp Dug, 

A TRANSACTION has taken place within a few days in 
the north of England, which ought to have occurred in a ruder age, or in 
amore barbarous nation. Your Royal Highness is aware, that a soldier 
of the British Army has been sentenced to receive three bun- 
dred lashes for a misdemeanor ; that they were inflicted upon him with 
such merciless severity, ‘that his back presented the appearance of 
having been scraped with aknife ; that in this shocking and deplorable 
condition he was shaken from Hull to York in a common cart; that a 
mortification eusued; and tbat the consequence was death, Your Royal 


Highness is aiso aware, that the trath of this statement is sapported, not . 


by the mere hardy assertions of incendiary orations, or factions journa- 
lists; but by a judicial investigation before the coroner, and the verdict 
of a jury. 

Io addressing your Royal Highness npon the sabject, we write with 
every feeling of respect. You have not been wanting in yoar duty; al- 
though blame must attach itself somewhere, it cannot be fixed npon the 
conduct of your Royal Highress. On the present, as on all former oc- 
casions, you have shewa your active regard for the true interests, and 
general weltare, of the army; yon have proved yourself that Command- 
er-in Chief, whose merits have been long appreciated and admired by 
all parties, and by all classes ; you Lave ordered the strictest and most 
rigorous examination into the whole affair. Let it rest, then, until the 
circomstances of excuse or palliation, ifany such circumstances exist, 
have been arged by the parties implicated in the transaction. 


Nor is it upon any single occurrence, however atrocions, or how- 
ever lamentable, that we wish to offer our comments. Every fresh 
incident ot the kind must indeed awaken within us the dormant 
feelings of horror, make the blood boil with indignatioy in onr veins, 
and act as a powerful stimulus to the honest expression of our sentiments 
but it is to the general system of flogging in the army and navy that we 
wonld direet over efforts, aud the attention of an bkumane, enlightened, 
and generous peeple. Wewould prevent the possible recurrence of 
euch apevent by the total abolition of the practice. For this system, we 
know, and the impressment of our seamen, are in the eyes of many 
foreigners not only detrimental to our military and naval service, but 
two of the darkest stains upon our natioual character, 


We repeat, that it is far from onr inteution to convey against your 
Royal Highness the slightest iusinuation of reproach. We rather are 
emboldened to address you in your official capacity, from the manner in 
-which you have confessedly discharged the high, and arduous aud res- 
ponsibie duties of your station. If we spoke from what we have seea 
and known, we should be more disposed to speak the language of flat- 
tery, than the Jangnage of censure. In common with our fellow-citizens 
we ackaowledge and feel the debt which is due to you from the country. 
We are sensibie, too, that nothing which regards the British army can 
to your breast be a matter of indiffereuce. Therefore itis, that we ven- 
ture to break throagh ordinary forms, and appeal immediately to your 
Royal Highness upon a sabject which must deserve your special consi- 
deration; therefore itis, that we dare to hope, ifwe can establish the 
propositions, which we are about to lay down, for your encouragement, 
and even for your co-operation in effecting the alteration which we pro- 


pose. 

We reprobate the principle of flogging on two distinct grounds. 
We afficm, in the first piace, that this method of pavishment is execra- 
bie in itself, and repugnant to the fandumental maxims of equity aud 
season; and, in the second place, that, if we consider the point in au 
historical rather than a philosophical light, we shall find that no case of 
practical necessity, or practical benefit, can be made vot in support of 
an adherence to the system. 


In the first place, then, this method of punishment is repugnant 
to the tundamental maxims of equity and reason, and therefore execra- 
ble in itself. Now, we need notinform your Royal Highness, that all 
punishment onght’to be certain ; onght tobe attended with as much 
mercy as is consistent with the ends of justice ; ought to condice to 
the reformation of the offender; and ought to have a salutary influence 
upon others by theexample, But the punishment of flogging is directly 


_ Opposed to all aud each of these rules; it is uncertain, it is cruel; it 


must destroy every remaining principle of virtue and honor in the in- 
dividual who suffers the infliction; aud can bave no gvod effect upon 
the persons who witness it. » 

First, it'is uncertain, ‘This was one of the strongest and most 
insnperable objections urged against the pillory; because one man might 
be exposed in it with little incouvenience, while another might be 
maimed, atid lacerated, and even killed in the space of haif an hour ; 
because, in fact, the law was pot the dispenser of the measure of punish: 


—————— ————— 





«ment, bot themob. The same argnment is applicable in a very great 
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degree to the case of flogging ; it is to be boped, then, that its use may 
be eventually attended with the same success in substituting some less 
objectionad ~ metnad of legal retribution, Bat Ao is it oucertain? io 
what does ‘ne ancertainty consist ? If a man is confined for three months 

upon bread and water in the house of correction, or if be is transported 
for seven years, —here, surely, the pnnishment is certain and determi- 
nate; woer» is the difference if a soldier is sentenced to receive three 
hundred lasnes, and actually receives them ? We will explain the differ. 
ence; aad would to Heaven the question did not admit of so easy an an- 
ewer! Tae panishment of flogging depends aot merely upon the anm- 

ber of lashes, but upon the force with which they are inflicted. It 

depends, ia short, upon the drammser, who perferms the wretched office 

of scourging the body of a fellow-creature. Why, s0 does imprisonment 
depend in some degree npon the character of the jailer. Give this 
argument its fall force ; and to what does it amonat? To prove that pn. 
nishment by imprisonment is uecertain ; not that punishment by fog. 
Ging is certain ; to prove that there are two evils to be remedied instead 
ofone. Bat there is this distinction to be observed: The jailer in nine- 
ty-nine instances ont of a handred, maintains the same behavioor to- 
wards all bis prisomers ; he knows none of them before they enter the 
prison, and may see none of them again when they bave left it. But 
the drammer—to say nothing of the probability that he is inexperieoced 
and anskilfal in the tisk which he bas to perform —to say nothing of the 
fact, that the strength of ove drammer may be just half, or just double 

the strength of another—is always, or almost always, well ainted 
with the culprit; he has lived with him as a companion; heis bis pers 
sonal friend or his personal enemy. He may fear something from 
severity, and hope something for forbearance. He either faveurs him 
on account of the intimacy between them, or nerves his arm with the 
terrible force of private hatred aed revenge. But the orderly officer 
and the surgeon are standing by, to adjast the measure of the punish. 
ment, and see that the lashes are inflicted with the proper yj A 
according to the mature of the offenee, and the constitution af the 

sufferer. At best, then, the measare of the punishment depends apoa 
the temner and passions, and present feelings of the officer and the sur. 
geon ef the reciment! And here again appeare the avcertainty aad 
inequality of the punishment; that one man wiil sink and die under the 


‘flagellation, which another might bear almost without a grease. But the 


trath is, that however well the presence of these persons may appear 
on paver, the restraint, in practice, iu often atterly inefficient. Tha 
qnantam of punishment will rest almost eotirely ia the hands of the 
drummer, But it is mere trifling to talk as if the point were donbtful, 
Let us look for a moment at the instance before us. Did the officers, 
who ordered the man to be flogged, mean to pass a sentence of death ? 
or did they not? If they did, they are guilty of wilfal murder, Bat 
they didnot. Yet is not the poor fellow dead? Has he not soffered a 
punishment which it was never intended to inflict? Is this method of 
punishment, then, or is it not, nodeniably, shockingly, fatally uncertain? 
Will your Roval Highness ask yourself this question? Either it must be 
answered in the affirmative, or the unfortanate soldier must be restor- 
ed tolife. There is another question, too, which must be asked and 
answered ; is there not in such uncertainty the most horrible anjastice 2 


Secondly, this punishment is ernel. Your Royal Highness is not to 
be told, that the crnelty of punishment his been invariably diminished ia 
exact proportion as a nation has proceeded towards refinement, and ar- 
rived at a higher pitch of civilization. Among a barbarous people the 
spirit of ernelty and barbarity will of course predominate ; but as states 
become polished and well-ordered, the execution of the laws becomes 
lenient and bamane. The lengthened tortures, the aggravated horrors, 
and all the dreadfal accompaniments which a rude and ferocious policy 
had devised are gradually abolished ; the law, like an offended deity, in 
the midst of jastice remembers mercy. Its dignity and solempity are 
increased, although its terrors have been softened. It strikes, bnt it 
does not mangle; its blow is swift and sure, bat not superfluous in its 
rigour, or wanton inits severity. It spares all anpecessary pain; it 
infliets no torment for the mere purpose of hearing the groans and wit. 
nessing the agonies of the malefactor, It acts with a stern, unflinch. 
ing equity; bnt has no feelings of malicious vergeance. . The {law 
visits the offender with the punishment due to the offence; bnt can- 
tionsly, and reluctantly, and even kindly;—as a fatber pnnishes 
a child for his own good, and the benefit of the rest: it does 
not take delight in the pangs which it inflicts, as some monstrous 
tyrant, while he lacerates his victum, exnits inthe gratification of a 
diabolical revenge. The spirit of the English law. loses something of 
its austerity, and becomes more and more mercifal with every suceed. 
ing generation; this is the natural course of things, But the lash, we 
repeat, seems the remnant of a more ignorant period, anda more sa- 
vage people. It bears a frightful resemblance to the rack, the iron 
boot, the thamb.screw, and the knout. Wio should deny the cruelty of 
the punishment ; Crael;—Good God, let those who -have beheld the 
operation say whether it is crael. Let your Royal Highness recollect 
the scene which it presented to the eye. Figure the shocking reality to 
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yourself, as you read what we have written. See there the British sol- 
dier stripped, tied, exposed like a wegro beneath the hand of the inba- 
man aud bloody-minded slave-master; see him writhing in anguish at 
every repeated stroke ; see the very flesh shrinking from the lash ; see 
it instantaneously black and swollen, or the blood rushing forth, where 
the blow falle almost before the instrument of torture is withdrawn, 
Hear the stifled groan, or the muttered execration. Consider the length 
of the infliction ; consider the mental agony, which is superadded to the 
physical pain. Imagine, my Lord Duke, the officer urging the inflictor 
of the scourge to ‘‘ strike harder,” when his arm is relaxed in friendship 
orin compassion. Imagine thesurgeon examining the bare and bieed- 
ing back, watching the pale, conenised, and changing countenance, and 
feeling the slow decreasing pulse ; that he may allot the measure of pu- 
Bishment with a barbarous exactness, and calculate to a savage nicety 
the maxinium of torment which buman infirmity can bear withont expir- 
ing! The poor wretch is not to die indeed!—but he may be brought 
within an ineli of dying ; and then just snatched from the jaws of dis. 
solution, that he may drag ona disgraced and miserable existence, 
to which death might be a relief! Here we would address ourselves 
personally to your Royal Highness. You are Commander.in-Chief of 
the British army; you area prince of the blood; yon are presumptive 
hei to the throne of England ; you are something more ; yon are a man 
of acknowledged kindness and bumanity ; a man, who, if we understand 
your temper and disposition, could not look withont shuddering on sach 
@ scene aswe have feebly represented. On all these acconnts, there- 
fore, wecall upon you to exert yourself, to use your inflaence which 
mast be powerfal, and your efforts which must be gratifying to yourself, 


im the prevention of a practice so full of cruelty, atrocity, oppression, 
and horror. 


Thirdly, this punishment can never tend to the reformation of the 
Offender, but.must eradicate every remaiving principle of virtue and 
honour from his breast. Flogging is, in two words, a disgusting and 
degrading punishment : all corporal panishment is disgusting and degrad- 
ing. The slightest blow brings with it ignominy and dishonour. Every 
ftee-born man has a pride in feeling that his limbs have been not only 
unshackled, bat ontouched ; in walking a broad with the consciousness 
that no human being has laid a hand upon him with impanity. 
then, on the contrary, must be the reflections of the soldier, after he 
hds been publicly exposed, bound, and almost naked, and flogged in the 
presence of his officers and his comrades ; when he bears the marks of 
shame and ignominy; when his own person reminds him honrly of his 
disgrate ; wheo he reflects that among his superiors and equals, the 
witnesses of his castigation, he must ever be an object of abhorrence, or 
pity, or coatempt. He loses his self-respect ; he is debased in his own 
estimation. His honest pride is gone; his care for his repntation de- 
parte, for heis sensible that his reputation cannot be recovered. No 
longer 

He learns to veneraté himself as man; 


but he bates and despises himself as an abject being, »n outcast from 
society. His punishment has allowed him tio time for sober and solitary 
reflection: it has afforded him no chance, that his offence and its penal- 
ty willbe io time forgotten ; but ithas exasperated him to madness ; 
it bas darkened his mind, with a sullen and savage gloom ; ithas filled 
him with thoughts of vengeance and despair, Like aman who has a 
brand ofinfamy stamped upon his forehead, he becomes a villain in self. 
defence. A villain! ay, why should he not become a villain? What 
further has he to hope? what further has he to fear? can hehe lower- 
ed inhis own esteem, or in the opinion of his associates? or does he 
expect tohersised¢ What motives has be to support him in virtue, or 
prevent him frem yielding to temptation? Whena man once feels 
himself irretrievably self-degraded, and self-debased, mnst he not be 
from that moment rained and worthless and abandoned? What 
principles of honour will he retain. when he has been once atterly 
dis hovonred ?) An immediate check is given to all his generous emoti- 
ons; a sudden revolution takes place in his heart, and his better senti- 
ments are as it werechilled and frozen ia an instant; they ebb away, or 
are absorbed in anger and execerbation, Why are slaves treacherons, 
woprincipled, dastardly, and ferocious; but from the ignominious degrad- 
ing pudisbments which they constantly receive? Why do vangnished. 
ations always degenerate in character ; but beeanse they are necessa- 
rity debased as well as bowed down by the yoke of insult and oppression? 
Commonities and individuals, when they see that the very probability 
of being restored to honour and esteem has vanished, that they mast 
forfeit the bevefits of virtne and reputation ; must and will grasp at the 
wretched emoluments which are left them; the miserable advantages 
whicti accompany villany and infamy, and resnit from a total disregard 
of all tegal and moral restraints. Thus it ia scarcely credible or conceiva- 
ble, thathe who tas once been publickly flogged. shold prove himself 
in bis subsequent condact a brave soldier or a good citizen, or an howest 
man, He has endured the worst ; he is vile in his own eyes : 


Nee-vera virtus, cum'semel excidit, 
Carat reponi deterioribes. 
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> vagum aut incognitum.”’ 


Fourthly, this punishment can have no good effect, if we consider 
the example. For what are the feelings which are excited in those who 
witness the disgraceful exhibition? Is there any salutary terror inspir- 
ed by the operation of the law? No; there is rather an honest ‘indigs 
nation, altogether different in its character aud its consequences. Al. 
thongh the sufferer may be punished justly; the spectators will consi. 
der, got the particular justice, but the general nature, of the punish. 
ment. Their sentiments on the occasion are exactly what they ought 
least to be. The direction of their sympathy is entirely wrong. They 
feel commiseration for the eulprit?. abhorrence of the law, and anger 
against those who pntit into execution. The very drummer of the 
regiment revolts at the painful office which his superiors compel him to 
perform ; he shrinks, as from some thing uoworthy of aman, from the 
task of scourging and lacerating the budy of a fellow.creature, and a 
companion in arme ; he ia sensible, that he, who in fliets such a punish~ 
ment, is almost as much degraded, as he whofsuffers it. While then such 
emotions are excited by the practice—and they are always excited —they 
always must be excited—can it possibly condace to moral reformation, 
or military virtne? Can the example be supposed, by any perversion 
of reason, to have a salatary inflnence apon a free-born British sol. 
dier? In some few, perhaps, it may inspire a slavish fear; bat in all 
braver and more generous spirits it can only rouse open indignation and 
unequivocal disgust. 


Ifour space would allow ns, we might here tronble your Royal 
Highness with a few remarks opon the separation between oar civil 
and martial law, and the despotic character of the military code. We 
might quote the authority of Blackstone; we might observe with him, 
** However expedient the most strict regulations may be in time of actu- 
al war, yet in times of profound peace, alittle relaxation of military 
rigonr would not, one should hope, be prodnactive of mach inconveni- 
ence.” We might observe with him again; ‘‘ One of the greatest ad- 
vantages of our English law is, that not only tke crimes themselves 
which it ponishes, but also the penalties which it inflicts, are ascertain- 
ed and notorions : nothing is left to arbitrary discretion; the king, by 
his judges, dispenses what the law had previonsly ordained ; bat is not 
himself the legislator. How much, therefore, is it to be regretted, that 
a set of men, whose bravery has so often preserved the liberties of their 
country, should be reduced fo a state of servitude in the midst of & nati- 
on of freemen! For Sir Edward Coke will inform us, that it is one of 
the genuine marks of servitade to have the law, which is our rale of ac- 
tion either concealed or precarions: “ misera est servifus, ubi jus est 
Nor is this state of servitude quite consistent 
with the maxims of sound policy observed by other free nations. For 
the greater the general liberty is which any free state enjoys, the more 
cautious has it usually been in introdyciag slavery in any particular or- 
der or profession.” Bat we cannot enter at prevent npon this wide 
range of investigation; we must confine ourselves entirely to the case 
before ne, 

Oar first proposition, we think, ix now established ; viz., that the 
system of flogging, as.a method of military punishment, is execrable in 
itself, and repugnant to the fundamental maxims of eqnity and reason. 
We proceed thea to the second point, that no case of practical necessity, 
or even practical benefit, can be made ont in support of an adherence to 
the system. Upon this proposition we appeal wit bont fear to bistory 
aad experience, and the practical knowledge of military men. 

The onue of proof, it is snfficiently evident, lies with the advocates 
of the lash. The prima facic case is entirely against them. According 
to the geaeral principles of reasoning the practice is clearly indefensible. 
At first sight the ponishmeat appears destructive of the courage of a sol- 
dier, and degrading to the feelings of aman. The eye tarns wittr loath- 
ing from the sight; and the mind recoils with borror from the recollec- 
tion. The champions of flogging, therefore, must demonstrate that the 
Practice is indispeasable io our military and naval service ; that thedis- 
cipline of a regimeat cannet be adequately maint sined withont its conti- 
nuance. They must prove, that in those armies, or divisions of armies; 
where this system is most rigoronsly adhered to, there is the greatest 
share of bravery and the bighest degree of order and good conduct. 

Bunt how stand the facts? We could produce instances in the En- 
glish army, where there bas been the worst disci pline in the very regi+ 
ments where there hasheen the most flogging. But here, itmay be 
said, we have mistaken cause and effect, There was the most flogging 


because there was the worst discipline, pot the worst discipline; becahse ~ 


there was the most flogging. Suppose it.to have been ao in the first in- 
atance , Suppose a regiment to have been formed from an idle and disor- 
derly set of rogues and vagabonds; will ali their bad habits be expelled, 
and better qualities be instilied inte themin their stead, by the applica- 
tion ef the lash? Absolute riot and drunkenness and theft may, per- 
haps, be checked and diminished by such means; bat it must bea far 
other course of treatment, which can diaw forth the latent sparks of vir- 
tae, which can bring to light the trae feelings which should characterize 
and distiagaish the wa:like defenders of Great Britain; a proud sense of 
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In short, sthis degrading and terrible severity cau produce 
at the very best only negative good effects; itcan only contribute tothe 
lowest and most common merits of the soldier. A system of terror may 
prevent a man from running away in battle; bat it is encouragement, 
or.the hope of reward, which can alone inspire feats of active heroism, 
and the cheerful endurance of fatigue and daoger;  Thas, too,’ the fear 
of the jash may sometimes restrain aman ia his career of rape and 
plunder ; but here its utility must stop. Yet a good soldier must have 
some positive qualifications; these the practice and the dread of flogging 
can never give. A good soldier must be something more than not a 
liar, not adrunkard, mot a chief. In soldiers, above all men, the sense 
ofhononr most. be never lost, never impaired. But the system of flog. 
ging has a certain tendency to impair and to destroy it. 


To, addeessing your Royal Highness we have purposely refreined 
from that indulgence io declamation which the subject might invite, 


Oor statement, we trust, has been plain and calm aad temperate ; 
with little to mislead, and nothing to inflame. Bat oar whole argument, 
we mav be told, is amefe idle theory, which an accurate investigation 
of real facts immediately ovettarns. We may be told, that the slightest 
giance at the events of the last war must convince onrselyes thatit is 
ertoneots.. We may be told to l@ok at the character and the achieves 
ments of the Beitish army; toobserve of what elements it ig composed, 
and what deeds.it has performed, We may be asked, if the British 
soldiers in the Peninsula and at Waterloo have displayed no bravery, 
90 honour, no humanity, no heroism ; if they have proved themselves to 
possess the mere negative merits of servile obedience and tolerable dis- 
ciplice. To all this we answer, that it is nothing to the purpose. God 
forbid, that we stiould wnderrate the courage, or depreciate the glories, 
of our gallant countrymen! Bat we say, that they Have retained their 
noble and characteristic qualities, not with the assistance of the lash, 
but in spite of it. Tney have earried mto the army, and kept in the 
armv, the high and honourable feelings which they derive from their 
fa hers, and imbide from the freedom of the constitution with the very 
air they breathe.. What wonder is it, that au Englishman should be 
valiant, on humane? is the circumstance so surprising, that we must 
look for the cause in a ernel and unmanly and beastly punishmeat? Away 
with the absard and degrading supposition! The acknowledged char. 
acter of the British army is in itself a concinsive argament, that {he 
infliction of the lash is not to be defended on the ground of necessity or 
of utility. In jastice to that character the practice ought for ever to be 
abolished. We appeal to the British officers, when we assert that in- 
stead of producing anv salatary effects, the fact of having been flogged, 
and the fear of being flogged, has led to treachery in some instances, and 
to desertion in many. 


But the abolition of the practice, it may be urged, wonld be attend. 
ed with much inconvenience and much danger. Let ustura, then, from 
eur own, to foreign services, We will content ourselves with inetaucing 
the French service. Inthe French service the punishment of flogging 
has been abolished without danger and without inconvenience. Qn the con- 
trary, the clange has been accompanied with undeniable and manifest 
advantages in every point of view. We should be giad of a direct an- 
swer to a few simple questions. Are not the Freuch excellent soldiers ? 
As far as military qualities are concerned, are there better soldiers in 
the world? Would they be improved bya recurrence te the lash, as 
the ordinary mode of punishment? We are well convinced, that the 
morale of any army would be improved by the discontinaance of floggitg ; 
but it is quite sufficient for our argument, that it is not deteriorated. 
Our opponents have to prove, both that there is a necessity for the 
systems; and that its nse confers a real and evident superiority on the 
service, which employs it. > . 

Tf we'tarn from ‘the practice of rations to the opinion of individnals, 
we have at once that of Buonaparte in onr favour—certainly uo incom. 
petent judge in military matters. Napoleon was not only a great 
general, Sut aman of most acute and comprehensive mind: he 
was uo dreaming theorist, no speculative philanthropist; nor had 
he in his mature so much of the milk of human kindness as wonld 
stop him from using. the: shortest and ‘most effectval means to pre- 
serve discipline among his troops. Napoleon was averse to terror and 
the lash, mot from hamanity, but policy; not from a tender regard for 
his soldiers, bat from a knowledge of their feelings and dispositions ; 
and a conviction that he best consaited his own interests, as a com- 
mander and a mouarch, by acting on another system, We shall, quote 
his words from the late, publication of Mr, O'Meara without scrapie, 
as there is a0 prohability that his sentiments apon such a point have 
been misrepresented or exaggerated, He says in ome place, * [ had 
a conversation with Bingham abont it; and although be is of a different 
opinion, | would alter your system. Instead of the lash, I would lead 
them by the stimalus.of honour.” And afterwards: “* Bingham says, 
however, that the greatest part of your soldiers are brates, and mast 
be driven by the stick. But surely, continned he, the English soldiers 
must be possessed of sentiments sfficient to pnt them at least aoa 
le vel with the soldiers of other nations, where the degrading system of 
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the tash is’ not ased. Whatever debares man cannot be serviceable, 
Bingham says, that none but the dregs of the canaille voluntarily enter 
as soldiers. This disgraceful punishment is the canse of it. I wonld 
remove it, and make even the situation of a private soldier be consi- 
dered as conferring honour upon the: iudivideal who bore it. I wonld 
act as Ef did in France. [ would encourage young men of education, 
the sons of merchants, gentlemen, and others, to enter as private .sol- 
diers, and promote them according to their merits. 1 would substitute 
confinement, bread and water, the contempt of his comrades (le mepris 
de sre camarades.) and such other ‘panistimente for the lash. ‘ Quando 
il soldate é avcilito e disonorats colle fruste poco gti preme la gloria o l' onore 
deta sua patria. When a soldier has been bebased and dishonoured by 
stripes, he cares but little for the elory or the hono@t of his country.’ 
What honoar can a man possibly hive who is flogzed before his com-’ 
rades¢ He loses all feeling, and would as soon fight against as for his 
country, if he were better paid by the opposite party) When the 
Austriaas had possession of Italy, they in vain attempted fo make sol- 
diersof the Ttalinas. They either deserted as fast as they raised them; 
or else, when compelled to advance against an enemy, they ran away 
on the first fire, It was impossible to keep together a single regiment: 
When I got Italy, and began to raise soldiers, the Anstrians laughed at 
me, and said that it wasin vain; that they had been trying for slong 
time, and that it was not io the nature of the Italians to fight, orto 
make good suldiers. Notwithstanding this, T raised many thonsands 
of Italians, who fought with a bravery equal to the French, and did 
not desert me even in my adversity, What was the cause? I abolished 
flogging and the stick, which the Austrians bad adopted. I promoted 
those amongst the soldiers who had talents, and. made many of them 
generals, I substituted b and emulation for terror and the lash.” 


We are aware that one plausible objection may be here raised t¢ 
the discontinuance of flogging in the British service. In our army av 
navy, it may be said, where a common soldier can only hope to rise to 
the rank of serjeant, aud acommon sailor can be little better than a 
common sailor for life, ‘“‘ honoar and emulation,” are altogether insnffi- 
cient for the maintenance of discipline; and recourse must still be had 
to amore severe and eimmary method of proceeding. We answer,’ 
that a worse libel on the service than such argument cau hardly he ima- 
gined ; and that it is an. objection infinitely more fermidable. to the 
existence of the system than to the disnse of the lash. The immediate 
eetort will be, itis better te make a sweeping alteration, than adhere 
to a system, of which the infamous and debasing panishment of flogging 
isa necessary concomitant. But we must stop—we are on tender ground. 





The trath, however, is, that, even as things are, this ignominions 
practice is unnecessary. What then? are severe punishments to be 
wholly done away? Must there be nothing to correct the offender, and 
strike a salutary apprehension into his companions? Can hooonr and 
emulation and the sense of shame have the reqnisite degree of force 
and efficacy among men, taken from the lowest ranks of life; in whony 
atrict principles, delicate feelings, and regular habits, are neither to ‘be 
found nor expected; No; and they can have ho force at'all, while the 
flogging system is continued. Bat we wonld lve punishment—and 
severe punishments. There might be substitated for the lash, as Baona- 
parte said, dark and solitary confinemeat—diet on bread and water— 
stoppage of pay—and many other penalties; which would work apon the 
mind, without breaking the. spivit; and have at least as powerful and 
as useful an influence, as servile and degrading fear, or the spectacle 
of a fellow-soldier, stripped, exposed, scarified, bleeding and writhing 
in the tormeate of bodily pain. By these means, we believe, the discis 
pline of the army would be improved ; we are sure the character of the 
soldiers would be raised. 


Io whatever view, then, the subject is regarded, whether by the 
light of philosophy, or of experience, whether with reference to the 
immatable principles of abstract reason, or tothe history of man, and 
the enstoms‘of other nations, the practice of flogging must be equally 
lamented, must be eqnally revrobated ; it calls loudly, not merely for 
censure, but for abolition, We shall add avery few words by way of 
conclusion, The exalted station of your Royal Highness has, like every 
thing on earth, some inconveniences inseparably connected with its ad- 
vantages. It prevents you from being accarately informed of the feel- 
iogs and wishes of those beneath you. We, on the contrary, have made 
it onr business, as-itis our dnty, to mix ourselves with all ranks of 
people, to penetrate their sentiments, and acquaint ourselves with their 
hopes. We can tell your Roya) Higtiness, that the general opinion is 
decitedly hostile to the continaatioy of flogging, as a military pavish- 
ment. We cat teli you, that the recent oconrrence has made bat one 
impression on the pablic mind+the impression of iudignation against 
the system, and compassion for the enfferer, We can tell you, that if 
we made an appeal to the passions, instead of the ouderstanding of the 
nation ; if we were as anxious to excite commotion, as we are in reali- 
lity desirous to preserve order; we conld create a sensation on this 
sabject, which could mot be allayed, certsiniy not without trouble, and 
perhaps, aot witheut change. The people already talk with Mr, Brongham 
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of “ 9 military degraded by the lash.” They already look apen the 
practice as the * ultimum suplicium’—the worst aod mest debasing 
of all punishment—as like unprofitable, iohuman, and unjust. Now are 
the sentiments of the army in contradictiou to the feelings of the natiou. 
There are a few—strict disciplinarians as they call themselves—who 
are averse to every shadow of alternation or innovation —who caw fan- 
cy DO method of correction or persuasion but the stick—who will laugh 
at what they choose to designate theaffectation of tenderness, and the 
cant aboot cruelty and degradatioa—who consider the common soldier 
as a brute, and would treat him asabrate. Batitis absurd to reason 
with sach men, Our consolation must be, that they are not immortal, 
generation will be wiser ; beciase wot stultified by such insane 
and pernicious andices, At the present moment, too, the champions 
af the lash are a smailand decreasing party, The Majority of British 
Officers woald bail with pleasure, even now, the introduction of a mildec 
systerr. In the name, then, of justice, in the name of humanity, in 
the name of the British Nation, and the British Army, we ounce more 
call upon your Royal Highness to give your earnest attention to the prac- 
tice which we deprecate. The aniversal feeling is in favour of a change ; 
and no better time can be selected for it than a period of profound peace. 
Yoo have not, itis trae, an arbitrary discretion in the matter ;—you 
Cannot decree by a word, the total abolition of corporal punishment — 
bat your inflaenee can do much towards accomplishing av object, which 
it mast hereafter be a soatce of pride and gratification to have accomplish- 
ed. Your Royal Highness will thus eviuce, even more than you have 
already done, your zeal for the interests of the army; by proving the 
sincerity of your regard for the comfort and the feelings of the meanest 
individual in its ranks. Tie soldier will recognise in yon, not merely bis 
most dignified commander, bnt his firmestfriend. You will increase the 
popularity, which you now so deservedly enjoy, and add one more to 
your claims upon the gratitude of the nation.—We remain, my Lord 
Dnke, with sentiments of profound respect, your Royal Highoess’s most 
i devoted servants 
 nsanneinetts " ‘THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


The British Mavyp. 


“ Rank Cotruption, mining all within,” may be said to pervade 
every department of the British Government. It equally sacrifices the 
nation’s honour abroad, and its prosperity at home. For its shamefal 
sake, an infamons connection has been formed with naked despotisms ; 
and in order to put down the example of Reform, England has been in 
some cases the active participatur, in others the base silent spectator, of 
the grossest violations of national independence and the rights of man. 
At home, we see im every direction the public interest made wholly, 
subservient to the aggrandizement or eorichiug of the selfish few, and the 
rolling of the wheels of the vile system, Corruption is the idol Jagger- 
paat of British misrule, under whose car the various juterests of the 
eommunity are essively crashed, The enormous Church patronage, 
the choiee of the magistracy, the selection for the Bench, are made as 
systematically the means of increasing the oamber of Oligarchical ad- 
herents, as the disposal of civil employments in the government offices, 
We all know what a favourite profession the Army is among the aristo- 
eracy, what sums are expended io rearing ‘‘ gentlemen cadets” at mili- 
tary colleges, and how many thousands of younger sons and brothers 
belonging to “ noble families” are dressed in a red coat,in order to 
quarter them npon the public parse for life. We know also how very 
staunch and unanimous these army officers are in support of “ things as 
they are,” and with what rigour—vide Sir Ropert W1Lson’s case—any 
sign of baving an opinion or liking different from that of the constitated 
authorities, is visited on the delinquent. Yet perhaps none of these abuses 
are #0 calculated to outrage the feelings and wound the just pride of 
Englishmen, as the andermining the strength and character of the Navy 
by corrupt influence in the promotion of officers. It is at the same time 
trae, that the Navy, speaking comprehensively, is shamefully neglected, 
thongh it has been the instrument of nearly all the glory and prosperity 
that Britain ever earned; while the Army, a species of force rendered 
needless by our iusalar rituation and maintained in defiance of the Con- 
stitution, is cherished at a ruinous annual cost ; for mo better reason than 
that 








The Prince is all for the land service, 
Forgetting Duncan, Nelson, Howe, aod Jervis. 


Bot thongh the Navy, that is to say, those brave seamen and deserving 
officers of humble families, whohave given it ite strength and character, 
are disgusted and alienated by neglect, the means of securing Borough 
inflnence, by making the most of naval appointments, are managed 
with assidnous care. , Nor does avy. common-place notion of preserving 
2 proportion of numbers between the officers and the seamen, place any 
Jimit to the exercise of the Admiralty patronage. Time was, when— 
the naval command being full—a man who desired a commission would 
have waited till there was some chauce of employing bim. But our 
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Boronghmongers ‘have changed all that;” and @ow, the being made a 
captaio and having « ship (o command, are two distinct stages of promo- 


* tion, the latter beiag by no means a negessary consequence of the for. 
; mer. 


Since thereture it has been foued ont, that uffieers without eit 
ships or men are votwithstanding very efficient for their masters’ 

ses, We May expect in time, that the numbers of the commaaiers wil} 
exceed those of the commanded ; and indeed we should be creatiy dis. 

posed to admire both the caadour and economy of the naval authorities, 
if they would at ouce dispense with the larger number of those useless 
things called stips and seamen, seeing that the admitals aod captains 

would work for their hire even more effectually on shore than at sea. 
This is a consummation to which, it would appear from the foltowing 

table, we are fast approaching : — 


A Table shewing that the supposed inutility of Officers without Men, is an 




















exploded error, 
}Seamen vot. . 
Years. |ed by Pari. Admirals of Post Cap- Command Totat, 
t all classes.| tains. ers 
1794,..| 72,885 55 276 167 1,382 | 1,901 
1812,..| 113,600 180 798 595 3,227 4,700 
: 1819,..! 14,000 176 «| (865 731 3,911 | 5,738 
1822,.. 14,000 201 810 817 3,738 | 5,566 








This, is to be observed, includes voth officers on half-pay and those 
retired. The reader will not fail to netice too, how much more necessary 
the snperior are than the inferior officers, to the prosperity or this conn. 
try and the safety ofour matchiess Coustitution. Thus the proportion 
in the increase of the admirals, far exceeds that in any other rank ; and 
the vnlgar idea, that an admisal’s business to command a fleet, is satis. 
factorily refuted by the fact, that 25 were avoeu to the numver of th se 
worthy servants of bis Majesty between 1819 aud 1822, a petiod of pro- 
found and general peace. 

The public have heard a great deal lately of the piracies committed 
on merchant vessel upon the high seas, some of the details of which 
equal the greatest horrors in the annals of the buecsneety. The Bii- 
tich merchants, it seems, bave been by mach the eretest sufferers in 
this way, for the French and Americans turn tie littie navies to g00 
account, and keep up a hot wnesuit of the baroarous marandersin everd 
quarter. Now if any thing were wanted to prove the value of the sav 
ing suggestion we have made above, these piracies would supply ity 
At the very time that the pavers are detailing the capture of Britishs 
ships, the alarm of the merchants, and enormous increase in the cost. 
of insurance, an official list appears in the Courter of the present force 
of the Navy of England, which we cannot resist the tempatation to copy. 
The following then is the summary of maritime forces of the conntry 
whose merchants suffer so extremely from the want of the protection of 
a few ships of war:— 


Ships of 126 guns, 6 $ Ships of 76 guns, 3 $ Shipsof 38 gons, 
Ships of 112 guns, 1 } Ships ot 74 gans, 85 : Ships of 36 guns, 
Ships of 110 guns, 1 3 Ships of 64 gous, 10 : Shivs of 34 guns, 
Ships of 108 guns, 1 ; Ships of 60 guns, 7 ; Shivs of $2 guns, @& 
Ships of 106 guns, 2 : Ships of 58 guns, 5 $ Other Vessels of 
Ships of 104 guns, 6 ; Ships of 56 cuus, 1 § 30, 23, 20, te 20a 
: Ships of 98 guus, 4 ~ Ships of 50 guns, $8 $ gnms,&e. ..,, 
Ships of 84 gans, 3 } Ships or 48 guns, 2 $ Yachts, Schoon. 
Ships of 82 guns, 1 ; Ships of 46 gnns, 44 : ers, Bombs, &c. : or 
: Ships of 80 guns, 7 } Shivs of 44 guns, 4 $ ihn 
Ships of 78 guns, 8 { Ships of 42 guus, 31 ¢ Total 525 
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How natural and proper does it appear, after reading this list, that 
Mr. Secretary Croker aud My Lords should assame very lofty airs and 
think themselves grievously insulted, when the Merchants of London 
grow so impatient as to complain of the wantof afew cruisers in the 
West Indies to protect their trade? 





Oriental Literature.—A Morning Paper justly remarks, in allusion 
to some late riots among the stadents at the East India College near 
Hertford, that * that there is no necessary connexion between oriental 
literatare and tamult, as Dr. Gilchrist has satisfactorily proved; for 
with the $00 students who have enjoyed in this country the gratuitous 
leetures of Dr. Gilchrist, that gentleman has never even exchanged so 
much as an angry word. To the proficiency of his pupils, the most 
ample testimony has again and again been borne from India, while the 
whole expence for attending as many courses as they like, is for the 
purchase of his class books, amonating to from five to ten pounds. 
There is no want of a'separate College for the youths who go to India. 
Dr. Gilchrist wonid engage to have in the course of two years good Ori- 
ental teachers at éach of the seven Universities of the United Kingdom, 
or in the principal cities, able to qualify boys to stand a fair trial ia this 
metropolis on the two most essential tongoes of the East.” 
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@reat Picture of the Coronation of Napoleon 


This Painting, so Interesting for its subject,and the manner io 
which itis treated, is not the original one which was executed by Mr. 
Davin, at the express command of Bonaparte. It is a repetition, by 
the game master of that first work which has been destroyed by the po- 
tilical Vandals of France, who make war spon the arts with the same 
dark zeal which distinguishes their persecation of every thing opposed 
tu the cause of ignorance and superstition. The present work has heen 
finished by the Artist in bis exileat Brussels, where it was his inten- 
tion to have exhibited it; but the influence of the French Court was 
successfully exerted with the Authorities of that place to forbid its 
exposition! Suchis the alarm with which despotic power withont 
talents views the respect which men pay to even the memory of superior 
intellect ; and thus does the present Government of France dread that 
the Cordnation of Napoleon should be commemorated by the Arts which 
he patronised, as if the fame of that great man were to be obliterated by 
petty malice from the immortal annals ofthe’world. The moment which 
the Artist bas chosen for representation is that in which the EMPEROR, 
after having taken the Imperial Crown from the altar and placed it upon 
his owa head, raises the Crowa of France in both his hands over the 
head of the Empress JosEPHINE, on whose brows he is about to place 
it as she kneels before the alter, while the Pope, seated in the midst of 
the Dignitaries of the Chorch, and snrrounded by Foreign Ministers 
and great officers of the empire, pronounces his benediction. We are 
aware that scenes of formal maguificence and theatric arrangement are 
not in geveralthe most favourable topics for the exercise of the higher 
qualities of the Painter and the Poet. They want that living action— 
that genuine excitement which subjects of real historical interest afford 
to descriptive talent. [t is because they do not often expand the heart 
or exalt the imagination that they are so frequently commemorated by 
the mechanism of art rather than the inspiration of genias. Bat the 
Coronation of NAPvLEon was uot like the ordinary ‘‘ pomp and cirenm. 
stance,” which surround the accession of vulgar Kings; an event in 
which aheroso gifted and so munificent was the principal actor; an 
event, too, which shook to its foandation the ancient system of Rovalty 





by substituting merit and industry for barren pride and hereditary ~ 


imbecility, might well cail forth the energies of genius to deseribe it. 
Such a scene hada presiding mind of that high and original cast, which 
éonnected the externals of power with intellectual supremacy —a spirit 
which stood an object of extreme alarm or devoted affection with 
many and of intense interestto all. The pageantry that surronnded 
bim was sunk io the memory of his achievements, or in the antici- 
pation of bis futnre exploits. To paint the coronation of sucha 
monareh was a task worthy of a great artist; and M. Davip has 
proved himself equal toit. He has presented us with a court im which 
all the splendor of beauty, the pomp of elevated rank and venerable 
office, and the magnificence of imperial insignia, are outshone by the 
moral interest of the scene. The eye is first fascinatad by the attitnde 
and expression of Napotgon, foll of simple majesty and instinctive 
heroism; his countenance is totally devoid of affected sternness, while 
it bas the stamp of command—of deep internal activity, and inflexible 
resolation. His deportment at once indicates the master-spirit of 
the piece, the energy of whose intellect has created the seene around 
him, nor does the splendor of his coronation robes seem to enhance the 
patnral sovereignty of his manner. In Josepminethereis a character 
of much grace, benignity and intelligenee, bat she is painted rather 
too young; au error on the side of gallantry which may well be excused, 
The portrait of the Pope is executed with most exact and interesting 
fidelity. He bas a venerable and rather a benignant expression, with 
which the insolent dogmatism of Cardinal Caprara’s lock is stroagly 
contrasted.—One of most attractive figures in the piece is Madame 


-LAVALETTE, so celebrated and so unfortunate ; she appears to be a wo. 


man of the finest order of delicate beauty, with an expression of sach 
purity and elevated goodness, as makes her at once an object of admira- 
tion and esteem. One of Bonaparte’s sisters (Madame Murat) has, 
with a different character of beauty, a countenanee no less interesting. 
Her profile is almost a perfect resemblance of the Emperor's with a 
more feminine expression, while the countenances of Jo:rpH and Lewis 
BonaPARTE, who stand near, are weak and insivid in) comparison. — 
The mother of Bonaparte, ‘and others of his relatives, are introduced, 
and their dignity sits as well upon them, as if their rovalty were of an 
older date; among the warriors are some very characteristic heads. 
The best historical head in the piece, however, is that of the Greek Pati- 
arch, and the worstis that of TALLEYRAND, whose exvression is a 
componnd of conceit, selfishness, and duplicity, The grouping «of the 
painting is judicious aud unaffected, the action of the several figures 
easy aud appropriate, the devortment of the chief actors wneonstrained, 
aod the whole design comprehensive and well arranged, The colonring 
is clear, harmovions, and for the most part mellow, no meritricions 
tricks of the pencil areintroduced. The richness of the drapery, ard 
the profusion of costly ornaments, are properly subdned, and do not 
distend the attention, by mechanical artifice, from the higher o' jects 
af delineation. The light is very jndiciously thrown, especially oa the 
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princival gronp, and the shadows are airy and transparent. Itis to be 
regretted that the room is not deep enongh to enable the spectator to 
see the effect of this splendid p.inting to the highest advantage, of 
which so grand a specimen of art is capable, 





Times Newspaper. 


THE TIMES, THE DUKE DE BLACAS, AND MR. O'MEARA, 


— 


The Times of Taesday published a Correspondence between Mr. 
John Walter, one of its proprietors, and the French Duc de Blacas 
which respected a passage in Mr. O’Meara’s book. Mr. Walter applied 
to the Duke to declare publicly, thatthe Duke had never bribed the 
Times to support the Bourbens. The Duke replies, that “ nothing 
was ever giveu or offered to you’ (Mr. Walter) ‘* by my intervention,” 
On this correspondence, Mr, O'Meara remarks as follows in the Caro- 
NICLE. :— 


“To order that the public may jadge properly of this occurrence, I 
quote from my book the passage in which it originated :— 


‘Ia 1814, the Editor of The * * * * ® newspaper was paid about 
three thousand pounds of your money, besides having a great number of 
copies taken. I told yon before that I found his receipt among Blacas” 
papers, oa my returo from Elba, Ido not koow if he is in their pay 
now.” 


Immediately upon the persual of this passage, Mr. John Walter de 
clared that the Times and the Times alone, was the Jourpal meant 
aithongh there were other Journals in London, to the letters of the 
names of which the asterisks wonld apply, even had I distinguished 
names in my book by numerical asterisks, which I have not doue. What 
was the reason let me ask, if Mr. John Walter's *‘ withers were un- 
wrung,” that he immediately appropriated to his paver the guilt of the 
imputation? Why did he alone of all the crowd of Editors in London, 
exclaim at once, ‘* Thou canst not say "twas I that did it.” It he does 
not answer this question, what are wetothink ? Ofall the gnests at 
Macbeth’s table, none but the assassin beholds the murdered Banquo. 
Mr, John Walter applying to himself this accusation, added to my 
name an epithet which, though be had the malignity to propagate, he 
had not the courage to defend, A Parthian libeiler, he flung his poi- 
soned arrow, it is true, but thenhe did so in the retreat. From that hour 
to this, my most minnte inqairies have failed in discovering Mr. Joba 
Walter. Covered, however, as he finds himseifto be, with what his 
own con-ciousness in the first instance attached to him, he now applies 
to M. Blacas, to declare that the one did vot give, or the other receive 
the wages ofcorruption. Now let us for a moment take John Walter 
at his word, and suppose that the Times was the Journal meant, 
what man »pon earth can imagine that old Blacas would return any 
other anewer to Mr, Waiter’s application? “ Did you bribe me?” is 
the question. ‘ —f did not, upon my honoor,”’ is most assurediy the 
reply, which every briber in the world would make to the bribee. But 
let us see what the grand denial to M, Blacascameto. ‘* Nothing 
(says he) was ever given or offered to you by my intervention.” Very 
possible, and still it is very possible that the receipt ef the Editor of 
the guilty journal (be it what jonrnal it may) might still have been found 
in Blacas’ office. Biacas does not say the Times never was paid any 
money by the Bourbons, to his koowledge, but that he never gave Jon 
Water any. Bilacas might not have been the hand that acknowledg- 
ed it, and still the Times might have beena paid jonrnal, and indeed, 
Blacas himself, vot even asserting that the Times was not paid, 
is what most men would call in the case, a negative pregnart, 
No manin London knows better than John Walter to what a deplorable 
state fright may reduce aman, andif he wishes todo Blacasa real 
kindness, 1 would recommend him to send him ever an accurate model 
of nis present residence, the finest contrivance ever invented in case of 
danger. A kind of rnbbit habitation, with no less than three entrances, 
so that when even a sound is heard at the one, the voor Nule animal can 
pop ont at the other, In order, however that M. Blacas may know that 
Iam in possession of even more information from Napoleon than the 
world has yet had, I jast beg to ask him — Does he know of any person 
having been sent to Etha in 1814; ifso, upon what mission, ard who 
sent, and who paid them? M. Blaces will understand me ; and when he 
answers those intetrogatories, which no doubt he will do, he may hear 
again from me, 





Foreign Princess.—A young foreign Princess, who took a lively 
interest in the fate of a French officer made prisoner during the Rus- 
sian campaign, has bequesthed to kim a part of her fo tune, whicn is 
considerable. Jt ix added, that at her death she expressed much regret 
at not having beew able to give ber waud to him who possessed her heart, 
— Paris Paper, 
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Counsel Taking Briefs on Bow Sides. 


COURT OF CHANCERY, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1822. 





William Lloyd filed a Petition praying, that the Lord Chancellor 
would restrain Mr. Montagn the Barrister from farther appearing on 
behalf of Glover, a bankrapt.. The Petitioner stated, that.he had ori- 
ginally applied to Mr. Montagu for an opinion as to his claim of debt in 
this case ; that Mr. Montagu had given his opinion, had afterwards re- 
ceived briefs and attended 12 different meetings on behalf of the peti- 
tioner. On the 20th of Febrnary, however, a retainer was given to Mr. 
Montage on behalf of the bankrupt, next day a brief was left with him 
on the same side, and on the 22d he attended a private meeting of cre- 
ditors on bebalf of the bankrupt. The Petitioner, after the great ex- 
penses he had been pnt to, had not thonght it necessary (not considering 
the meeting of the 22d February one of great importance) to give Mr. 
Montagn a brief specially to attend that meeting, but he certainly would 
have done so, had he had the least idea that Mr. Montaga could be re- 
tained on the othér side. —Mr. Horve stated the Petitioner's case, and 
urged, that at the time Mr. Montagn received a brief from the bankrupt, 
he could not know that one would not come to Lim from the party who 
had all long employed him. 

The Atrorney Generat replied for Mr. Montagn, and afterwards 
Mr. Montacu replied for himself, ‘The former complained of this at- 
tempt to injure Mr, Montagn’s character. The subject of retainers, the 
Learned Gentleman said, was one of the most painful that could present 
itself. In the present case, Mr. Montagu was bound to adhere to the 
plaintiff's cause only so long as he received a brief frem bim; and it was 
clear that it was not his intention on this occasion to have delivered him 
one ; he did not attempt to say it was; therefore from this time he dis- 
pensed with bis services, and bis Learned Friend was, in his opinion, 
perfectly justified in accepting the geveral retainer to attend a private 
meeting in support of the bankrupt, where it was uncertain whether 
Mr. Lioyd’s interest would be at all affected.—Mr. Montacu spoke 
with considerable heat in defence of his conduct, and enlarged on the 
odligation counsel were under to accept of every brief offered to thei, 
provided they were not specially engaged on the other side. 


The Lorp CuHancetior dismissed the Petition, considering Mr. 
Montagn’s conduct altogether correct. The extent to which retainers 
were at one time given to prevent the powerful man’s adversary from 
having the benefit of the knowledge and talent of able men, made it 
mecessary to adopt the present practice, which is, that the mere giving 
an opinion is not aretainer, ———— 


Jury Court, Enverarp. 





At a Meeting of the Presbytery of Mull, held at-Aross, on the 21st 
March, 1821, the Rev. Alexander Fraser, Minister of Torosay, stated, 
and entered npon the Record of the Preshytery,—‘* That it came to his 
knowledge that a most gross violation of the Sabbath had been commit- 
ted by one of the parishioners of Kilfinichen, residing in the Ross district 
of it,” whereupon “ the Presbytery, anxions for the sanctification of 
that holy day, and most desirons to snppress whatever appears to them 
to have a tendency to violote it, appoint Mr. Fraser to write to Mr. 
Donald Campbell, Assistant Minister of the parish, to examine into the 
same, and to revort to the ensning Presbytery.’’ Mr. Fraseralso men- 
tioned, that Captain Hector M’Lean, of the regiment, was the person to 
whom he alluded, and the Reverend Gentleman explained, that the al- 
leged violation of the Sabbath consisted in Captain M’Lean having, on 
his return from church, changed hi« dress, taken his fishing rod, and 
amused himself by killing several fish. 


This accusation had not come to Captain M’Lean's ears till the 
month of July thereafter, at the moment he was about to partake of 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Immediately after the service, in 
which he participated, he entered upon the snbject with the Clergymen 
and Elders, who were convinced of the utter falsehood of the accusation 
and he then stated his wish, that the Reverend Gentleman, who, though 
not Minister of the parish in which Captain M’Lean_ resided, had 
thonght it is his duty to bring forward the charge, now so widely circn- 
lated, should make the contradiction and knowledge of its falsehood 
equally public, and that the matter should be thus terminated. 


Mr. Fraser, however, declined doing so, on the plea that he had 
merely acted in the discharge of what he conceived to be his duty. A 
similar proposal, panied by a polinode, which it was required Mr. 
Fraser should subscribe, was afterwards made to Mr. Fraser by Captain 
M’Lean’s agent, bat which met with a similar reception. 

In these circumstances, Captain M’Lean, anxious for the vindication 
of bis character, brought an action of damages against Mr. Fraser. 


The Jury returned the following verdict ;—‘‘ Find on the first issue, 
that the defender did erroneously say and allege that the pursuer had been 
guilty of a gross violation of the Sabbath, by having, after coming out of 
Church on Sonday recently before the 2st day of March, 1821, taken 
his fishing rod, or other implements for killing fish, and gone to take fsb 
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and had been emnloved in fishing during part of that dav, or did use and 
utter words to that effect, to the injury and damage of the porsuer; and 
assess (he damages at ls.; and find for the defender on the second issue,’s 


Counsel for the pursner, Duncan MN'eill, Esq.; D. M’Lean, W. S. 
agent. Counsel for the defender, Robert Whigham, Esq.; John Murray, 


W.S. agent. - 
Sir Bolert Niends. 


To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle, 








Sir, 

T perceive by your paper a long controversy respecting the naval 
merits of Sir Robert Mends, and some unhandsome allusions by yourself 
about the canse of his appointment, which are very little to the purpose. 
T am sorry I cannotanswer all the questions pnt by “ Veritas.” What 
I know en the subject is, that Commodore Mends commanded a division 
of frigates about Cape Ortegal in 1808, when the late Emperor Napoleon 
began the invasion of Spain—that he was a party in the establishment of 
the Junta of Galicia, and supported it in its difficulties—that several 
French coups de main against Ferrol, Corunna, and Asturias, were 
frustrated through his intervention, and that the first Envoys sent to 
this country from Asturias were enconraged by him, aud afterwards 
bronght about the alliance with this country, which lasted until the 
overthrow of the French. 

The Spanish Government testified their gratitude to the Commo- 
dore, and would have invested him with the Spanish Order of Charles 
III, had not the requisite of an oath been incompatible with the religi- 
ous opinions of the Commodore ; but at the expressions of gratitude tes- 
tified by the Spanish Government for those services to the British Go- 
vernment, Commodore Mends was knighted. 

The Installation of the Junta of Galicia, and the name of Commo- 
dore Mends, will remain for ever in the memory of those that were- 
witnesses to that time of trouble. By yonripserting this, you will 
oblige. 

A SPANIARD AND CONSTANT READER. 


Tory Landlords. —The Bucks Cuaronicre,—after reminding the pub- 
lic of the pompons declarations of the Duke of Backingham to his 
tenants about their “standing pr falling together,” and promising an 
immediate reduction of 20 per cent, xnd a final arrangement of rent 
‘*according to the times,’—proceeds to give a practical comment en 
these high-sonnding professions, in the following narrative :—Mr. Wil- 
liam Smith, a tenant of the Dake’s, at Ashendon, was incapable of 
meeting the Michaelmas andit. His rent, disproportionate for many 
years, had at last utterly ruined him, and he was nnable to find another 
shilling for his landiord. His landlord, with his mouth fall of mercy 
and kindness, issued orders—not for a remission of arrears—not for a 
‘€final arrangement of rent’’—not for an extension of time—not for a 
fulfilment of his own promises, and his tenant's excited hopes, bat for 
an execation, properly called a distress, upou the unfortunate tenant’s 
property; and on the 23d and 24th of October, a sale took place. Fhe 
day before the seizure, the Dnke’s agents were informed, that Mr. 
Smith had assigned over his property for the benefit of his creditors, 
and the most ample security was offered to guarantee the landlord’s 
rent ;—buat in vain! The law took its conrse. To complete the instrne. 
tive history, one Parrott, the Steward of his Grace, attended the sale, 
and bonght up a large quantity of hay, at 1 pound per ton (although 
even in these hard times it is worth 45s.) first giving notice, in order to 
exclude competition, that the hay could not be taken off the premises, 
and that the purchasers wonld not be allowed to consume it on the 
premises. Thus the hay sold for 1251. less, at a low valuation, than its 
actual value, which the creditors of course lost. One thing only remains 
to be told—the distress was made for the foll rent ; and the 20 per cent, 
of which his Grace boasted and his Grace's friends still boast so much, 
wasalso distrained for. Mr. Smith, his father, and his grandfather, have 
occupied this farm snecessively for many years, and never offended his 
Grace in their lives. —Surely, cases like these are snfficient to cure far- 
mers of the anpirdonable weakness of continning to hold farms at 
monstrous rents, till every shilling of their capital is gone, their pro- 
perty is insnfficient to discharge their debts, and ‘themselves, their wives 
and children, are consigned to a prison or the poor-hoase. 


Catholic Claims. —The following quotation, says a Correspondent, 
from the speech of the late Emperor Napoleon, addressed to the Consis- 
tory of the Protestant Church of France on the 91h Angust, 1807, may be 
pleasing to such of your readers as know the difference between all Irish 
and German dowals ;—‘‘ 1 accept the blessing and the congratulation of 
the consistory. You owe me no obligation; I wish not men to think 
themselves indebted to me, because I have been merely just. Consci- 
ence is not within the jurisdiction of human laws. I guarantee to you 
for myself and my succesgors, not only the intendance, but also the per- 
fect freedom and inviolability of your worship. The Protestants have 
always proved themselves to be good citizens, and faithful subjects of the 
law. Thovgb I do not profess their religion, tell them I place them in 
the circle of my best friends” —J. S, 
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Newspaper Chat. 





Lady of Japan.—The Russian Capt. Rikord gives the followiag 
description of a Japanese Lady, in his ‘* Voyage to the Coast uf Japan:” 
—On reaching the cabin door, she wished to take off her’straw shoes, 
but as there were neither mats nor carpets, I explaiued to her by signs 
that this singular mark of politeness might be dispensed with. On 
entering the cabin, she placed both hands on her head, with the palms 
outwards, and saluted is by bending her body very low. I conducted 
her to a chair, and Kachi requested her to sit down, Fortunately for 
this unexpected visitor, there was on bvard our vessel a young and hand- 
some woman, the wife of our sargeon’s mate, The Japanese Lady 
seemed highly pleased on being introduced to her, and they quickly 


formed an intimacy. Our coantrywoman endeavonred to entertain the * 


foreigner with what the women of ali countries delight in; she shewed 
her her trinkets. Our visitor behaved with all the ease of a woman of 
fashion: she examined the ornaments with great curiosity, and express- 
ed her admiration by an agreeable smile. But the fair complexion of onr 
conntrywoman seemed most of all to attract her attention, She passed 
her hands over her face, as thongh she suspected it had been painted, 
aud with a smile exclaimed, ‘ Yoee yoee /’’ which signifies ‘‘ good.” I 
observed that our visitor was somewhat vain of her new ornaments, and 
T held a looking glass before her, that she might see how they became 
her. The Russian Lady placed herself immediately behind her, in order 
to shew her the difference of their complexions. She immediately 
pushed the glass aside, and good humouredly said, ‘‘ Varee, earee !”’ 
(not good.”) She herself might have been called handsome : her face 
was of the oval form, her features regniar, and her Jittle month, when 
open, disclosed a set of shining black lacquered teeth. Her black eye- 
brows, which had the appearance of having been pencilled, overarched 
a pair of sparkling dark eves, which were by no means deeviy seated. 
Her hair was black, and roiled up inthe form of a turban, withont any 
ornament except a few small tortoiseshell combs. She was about the 
middle size, and elegautly formed, Her dress consisted of six wadded 
silk garments, similar to our nightgowns, each fastened round the lower 
part of the waist by a separate band, and drawn close together from the 
girdle downwards. They were ail of different colours, and the upper 
one was viack. Her articulation was slow, and her voice soft. Her 
countenance was expressive and interesting, and she was altogether 
calculated to make a yery agreeable impression. She could not be more 
than eighteen, We entertained her with fine green tea and sweatmeats, 
of which she drank and ate moderately. On taking leave, I made her 
some presents, with which she appeared to be very much pleased. I 
hinted to our countrywoman, that she should embrace her, When the 
Japanese observed what was intended, she raninto her arms, and kissed 
her with a smile. 

A Gourmand.—I never knew aman who relished good eating more 
than Dr. Johnson did. When at table, be was totally absorbed in the 
business of the moment ; his looks seemed rivetted to his plate ; nor 
would he, onless when in very high company, say one word, or even 
pay the least attention to what was said by others, till he had satisfied 
his appetite—which was so fierce, and indulged with such intenseness, 
that while in the act of eating, the veins of his forehead swelled and 
generally a stroug perspiration was visible! Tothose whose sensations 
were delicate, this conld not but be disgusting ; and it was doubtless 
uot very suitable tothe character of a philosopher, who should be dis- 
tingn ished by self-command. Batit must be owned, that Johnson, 
thongh be could be rigidly abstemious, was not a temperate man, either 
in eating or drinking : be conid refrain, but he could not use moderation. 
He told me that he had fasted two days withont inconvenience, and that 
he had never beeo hungry but once. They who beheld with wonder 
how much he ate npon all occasions when his dinner was to bis taste, 
could noteasily conceive what be must have meant by hunger ; and not 
only was he remarkable for the extrarodinary quantity which he ate, but 
he was, or affected to be a manof very nice discernment in the science 
of cookery. He nsed to descaat critically on the dishes which had been 
at table where he had dined or supped, and to recollect very minutely 
whathe had liked. When invited to dine, even with an intimate friend, 
he was not pleased if something better than a plain dioner was not pre- 
pared forhim, Ihave heard him sayon such an occasion, ‘* This was 
a good dinner enough, to:be sure ; bat it was not adinner to ask aman 
to.” —On the other hand, he was wont to express with great glee his 
satisfaction when he bad been entertained quite to his mind. Qne day, 
when he had dined with his neighbour and landiord in Bolt court, Mr. 
Allen the printer, whose old housekeeper bad studied his taste in every- 
thing, he pronounced this eulogy :—Sir, we could not have had a@ better 
dinner {had there been a Synod of Cooks.” 


Pulpit Oratary in 1580,— Fuller, in his Charch History, relates, that 
Mr. Tavernoor of Water Eaton in Oxfordshire, High Sheriff of the coun- 
ty, came in pare charity, not ont of ostentation, and gave the scholars at 
Oxford a sermon in St. Mary's Charch, with bis goid chain abont big neck, 
and his sword by bis side, and accosted them thus:—‘‘ Arriving at the 
Mount of St. Mary, in the stony stage where I now stand, J have brought 
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you some fine bickets baked in the oven of charity, and carefully con: 
served for the chickens of the church, the sparrows of the spirit, and the 
Sweet swallows of salvation !”—Rowland Hill himself never addressed 
his ‘‘early beloveds” in a more execrable style. 


_ Confuciug.—This Chinese philosopher was born 551 years before 
Christ.—“ Haman nature,” he said, “ came to as from heaven pure and 
perfect ; but in process of time, ignorance, the passions, and evil exam- 
ples, have corrupted it. All consists in restoring it to its primitive 
beanty ; and to be perfect, we must re-ascend to that point from which 
we have fallen. Obey heaven, and follow the orders of Him who go- 
verns it, Love your neighbour as yourself: let yonr reason and not 
your senses be the rule of your conduct; for reason will teach you to 
think wisely, to speak prudently, and to behave yourself worthily on all 
occasions.” —See Le Compte. 


A Choking Remedy.—It is highly perillous for inexperienced persons 
to travel npon the ice, even during the most intense frost. Besides the 
cracks and flaws that are to be avoided, there are places called air-holes 
which give way the moment a cabriole is driven upon them ; and when 
this takes place, the passengers eften find great difficulty in saving their 
own lives, much more those of their horses. People who are in the 
habit of travelling much npon the ice, usual carry halters with them for 
the purpose of choking the horses, should an accident of this kind hap- 
pen. The tightness of the rope closes the windpipe, and prevents the 
water from rushing into the lungs of the animal, while the air they cone 
tain rendersits body so buoyant, thas it floats upon the surface and is 
casily dragged out. However, considerable jndgment is required to 
ensnre the successfal execution of this plan, as. people sometimes pull 
the noose so tight, that they literally Aang the animal they expect to 
save from drowniag.— Howison’s Upper Canada, §c. 


Chinese Women.—The idolaters of beanty, the Chinese, are for 
ever at the feet ef the beings whom they prosecute, When any of their 
wives-are indisposed, they fasten a silken thread round her wrist, the 
cord of which is given to the physician, and it is enly by the motion 
which the puisation communicates to it, that he is allowed to judge of 
the state of his patient. The precaution ef jealousy is almost uuique 
in its kind, 


Low conduct in High Life-—-On Monday last, a dashing blood 
(whose name is known to us) nearly related to a late Minister of State, 
travelling with a retinne is three chariots, each drawn by four horses, 
thought proper to dignify his superior rank by endeavouring to defrand 
the turnpike-keepers of two gates between Carlisle and Aun; driving 
through, Jehu like, without paying the toll, in legitimate” contempt 
of those salutary laws and regulations which all men are compelled to 
obey, and which no. honourable man would attempt to violate. The 
two gate-keepers in achaise, accompanied by a constable, pursned the 
Gentleman to Dunfries, where the Magistrates obliged him to pay the 
toll rates, with all attendant expenses, amounting as we are informed 
to nearly seven ‘pounds, — Carlisle Journal. 


Curran.—Curran says, in one of his letters to Mr. Weston, in the 
year.1773, “I still continue to read ten hours every diy ; —seven at law, 
and fhree at history, or the general principles of politics; and that E 
may have time enough, I rise at half-after four. Lhave contrived a 
machine after the manner of aa hour-glass, which perhaps you may be 
curious to know, which wakens me regularly at that hour, Exactly 
over my head I have suspended two vessels of tin, one above the other: 
when I go to bed, which is always atten, I pata bottle of water inte 
the upper vessel, in the buttom of which is a hole, of such a size as to 
let the water pass throngh, so as to make the inferior reservoir over- 
flow in six hours anda half. I have had no smali trouble in apportioning 
those vessels ; and I was still more puzzled for a while how to confiae 
my head so as to receive the drop; but I have at length succeeded.” 


France under the Old Regime.— From Rheims we went to Dijon, a 
large well-fortified town in Burgundy, lying in the direct way from 
Paris to Lyons. The roads through which we passed afforded us the 
greatest variety of woods, rivers, and beantiful prospectns, that ima- 
gination could have formed, fond as it is of raising pleasurable ideas, 
which are seldom, very seldom, answered, In France, the poverty of 
the people and the fruitfalness of the soil, are circumstances that excite 
wonder and compassion. They are obliged to plongh their ground every 
year, nevertheless it produces corn. The women (I speak of the com- 
mon people) are more industrious than the men; they labour, they 
carry burdens, The husband is Hercules with the distaff; the wife is 
Omphale with the lions skia. All the great cities, and the districts 
belonging to them, at once proclaim the power and the shame of his 
arbitrary government. Tha French nobles are cladin purple, The 
French peasants have scarce sackloth to cover them. There is no me- 
dium between laced clothes and rags. The eqnipages and nomber of 
horses seem to annoance the wealth of the Indies. The persous who 
make those eqnipages, and who provide food for those horses, have not 
bread to eat,—Lord Orrey’s Letters, 1754. 
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Geno. 


—-—- 


Genoa “ the prond,” thy pride is humbled now, 


And the seathed wreath drops withering from thy brow; 


The merchant brow, that once bid Monarchs wait 
In trembling expectation at thy gate, 

Must smooth its burning frown beneath the rod, 
That litted waits a petty tyrant’s nod ; 

Smile when he smiles and bless the auspicious honr, 
Which gave those wails to his protecting power ; 
Content to live and eat—’tis all a slave 

May have—’tis all a slave deserves to have ; 

No fond remembrance of thy glories past, 

Can make despair forget they are the last, 

Or deck the dim horizon of the sky, 

With one faint gleam of dawning liberty 3 

Think not a Dorta’s heart will swell to save 

This land from death, more awfal than the grave ; 
Or that the chains, which faithless Monarchs made 
For the lost captives whom their arts betrayed, 
Will shiver, when thy unavailing grief, 

Instead of striking, prays of Heaven relief ; 

Thee, too, those chains become, for thon bast been 
From infancy to dotage, ever seen 

A tyrant ora slave ;—the one to those 

(Thy friends in bondage, and thy fallen foes,) 

Vet crouching to the many headed thing, 

Child of thy loins, which, gathering strength to sting 
Its parent from the blood which gave it birth, 
Trod on thy neck and pressed thee to the earth. 
On the ill-fated, well-remembered day, 

When British thander rolled along thy bay, 
Pledged was a nation’s faith, a soldier’s word, 


’Twas Freedom's sacred canse called forththe sword ;— 


Oh ! let thy curses fall on those who deem 
Freedom a plaything, honour bat a dream; 

A People’s groans meet music for the ear 

Of Kings; and love more dangerons then fear; 
Those panders to their master’s vicious mood, 
E’en like a vampite’s, when it thirsts for blood ; 
Bot think not Ae was faithless, or that we 

P’er aim a willing blow at Liberty;— 

Would that the honr were come, as come it must, 
When Earope’s sons, now trampled in the dust, 
Impatient of the chains, which cannot bind 
Their stil! increasing energy of mind, 

Shall, with one mighty effort, raise on high 
Their front, in renovated majesty; 

Blushing to think what slaves they were before, 
And swear, and feel, they will be such no more ; 
—Thon, sea-gitt davghter of fair Traly, 

Wilt, with the rest, then perish or be free ? 


Genea, Sept. 1822. 





Peter Pindarics. 





FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR DECEMBER. 


THE BITER BIT. 


Jack Donron, honest son of tillage, 
The Toby Philpot of his village, 
Laugh’d and grew fat, Time’s gorgon visage braving ; 
To hear him cackle at a hoax, 
Or new edition of old jokes, 
You'd think a Roman Capital was saving. 


Not Bonirace, when at a mug 
Of ale he gave a hearty tug. 
Was fuller of his subject matter ; 
And Dosson had a better plea 
For boasting of its pedigree, 
For his was brew’d at home, and he 
Himself was infinitely fatter. 


One cask he had, better and stronger 
Than all the rest—brewed ata christening— 
To pass it set his eyes a glistening; 

In short, he couldn’t tarry longer, 

Bat seizing spiggot and a fancet, 

He tapv’'d it—quaff'd a lnscions posset ~ 

Thep, like’a hospitable fellow, 

Sent for bis frieuds to make them mallow. 
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Among them he invited one 
Cali’d T1BBs, a'simple-witted wight, 
Whom Mister DoBson took delight 
To make the subject of his fun: 
For Natare such few brains had put 
In neighbour TipBs’s occiput 
That ali the rustic wags and wits 
Found him a most convenient butt 
For their good hits ; 
Though sometimes, as both great and small aver, 
He gave them Rowlaud for their Oliver. 


The guests ali met, aud dinver spread, 
Dosson first tipp’d the wink, then said, 
* Well, now, my lads, we'll ail draw lots, 
To settle which of us shall go 
Into the celiarage below, 
To fill the pets.” 
So saying, he adroitly wriggled 
The shortest into TiBBa’s paw, 
Whereat the others hagely giggied, 
And Tips:, obedient to the law, 
Went down, the beverage to draw. 


Now, Farmer Dopson, wicked wag ! 
Over the cellar-door had slung 
A water-bowel, so slyly hung, 
That who so gave the door a drag 
Was sure to tumble down at once 
A quart of liquid on his scouce. 


Oar host and all his brother wits, 

Soon as they heard their victim’s tramp, 
Who look'd baif-drowa'd, burst into fits, 
Which iv fresh peals of laughter flamed, 
When Tisss, in deawling tone, exciaim'd, 

Isu’t your celiat rather damp?” 

Grace being said, quick havoc follow’d ; 
Many good things were said and swailow’d ;—- 
Joking, laughing, stuff: g, and quefiing, 

For a full hour they pash'd about 

The cauns, and when there came 2 pause, 

From mere exhaustion of their jaws, 
Trps:, with his usual twang, drawi'd out— 
Suppose we now draw lots again, 

Which of us shall go down to put 

The spiggot back into the batt.”— 

“ Why, zounds!” the former roar’d amaio,-— 

«© The spiggot back ! Come, come, you're funniag, 
You hav’n’t left the liqnor running ?” 

“ J did as I was ordered, Jacu,” 

Quoth Tipas, ‘* and if it was intention’d 
That I should put the spiggot back, 

It’s a great pity "twasn’t mention’d:— 
You’ ve lost a cask of precioas stuff, 

Bat I, for one, have drunk enough.” 


* Ass! numscuil ! fooll!” the farmer cried, — 

‘* What can one get, confound their souls ! 
By asking such half.witted lubbers ?”— 

“This lesson, neighbour,”— Tips replied, 

** That those who ehoose to play at bowls, 
Should look to meet with rubbers?’ 





THE PARSON AT FAULT 


A Conntry Parson took a notion 
Into his head, one Whitsuntide, 
That it was more like true devotion. 
To preach extempore;—be tried :— 


Succeeded once—twice —thrice—but lo! 
His fourth disconrse was not forthcoming ;— 
Spite of his hawing and his hnmming, 
Not a word farther could he go; 
So that the worthy mau perforce 
Was fain to leave them in the lurch, 
And say, that, since he came to church, 
He'd lost the thread of his discourse. 


- Whereat a man below exclaim'd, 


* Lock the door, beadle—search us round, 
I do insist, until it’s found: 

The thief should really be ashamed.— 

Here are my pockets, —ransack both 

I have it not, L'il take my oath.” 














—— ASIATIG DPA BRDOTEN, 








Letter from Junqyyore. 


We have been favored with the following extract of a 
letter from a respectable Planter at Jangypore, dated the 28th of 
April, 1823 :— 

“The weather is extremely warm and oppressive, and 
has been so for some time past. The hot winds have blown with 
greater violence and constancy, than bas heen experienced in 
this quarter for many years. The heat is so excessive, that coolies 
cannot work out of doors from 11 A. M. till half 2 P. M. Thermo- 
meter Fahrenbeit 49° in a north room,and 112°in the san, at 1 P.M. 
The prospects of the Indigo planters, so very promising at the end 
of Febraary, are now quite the reverse. Not adrop of rainhas 
fallen here, nor within 20 miles ronnd, since the begioning of 
March. Half of the beantiful plant, sown two months azo, is 
dead; and what remains is soffering severely. The season is too 
far advanced to. re-sow low lands, hence whatever may be sown 
hereafter, mast be confined to Mateeal soil; and will be limited in 
extent. A small produce is anticipated, Chicken-pox, chiefly 
attacking children, has been very prevalent in the neighboarhood 
fer several weeks. There are also a few cases of cholera, but 
they are of amilder nature than formerly. The river is still open 
for Budgerows and large Country Boats.” 


Atroctous Assault. 


We have seen the individual so shockingly maltreated in 
Doomtollah. Street, alloded te in onr Notice to Correspon- 
dents, yesterday. He confirms, in every particular, the state- 
ment of our Correspondent, exceptin that of the Chowkeydars’ 
baving got him down, Jo this it seems AN Eve Witness was 
mistaken ; and it is fortunate that they did not succeed ip this, 
or, in all probability, their victim wonld never have risen 
again; for judging fromthe disficared state of the individual's 
countenance, three days after the horrid assault, it is evident 
that mach savage ferocity mast have been exercised towards him 
by the Chowkeydars of the Thanna. 


We call upon AN Eve Witness in the name of that justice 
whicb has been so grossly violated, in the name of hamanity that 
bas been so wantonly outraged, to come forward and aid, by his 
testimony, in drawing down punishment on the heads of the 
wretches who have thus dared to break the peace of the city 
which they are purposely employed to keep. On a late occasion, 
we adverted to the brutality of the Choukeydars: and we have 
now no hesitation in saying, that unless a signal example is 
made of some of thea, the most dreadfn!] consequences will 
ensue. The Native iahabitants of Calcutta, stand in such awe 
of tuese men, that they cannot be expected to appear against 
them; and a European, if alone, may thas be murdered by them 
in open day, aaless a witness, who is above the reach of their 
malice, happen to be on the spot. [a the instance now more 
immediately under consideration, the i:jured individual has 
both the spirit, and the means, to seek redress, however ex- 
pensive the attainment of it may be; but it will be difficult for 
bim to succeed from the canses we have mentioned, onless An 
Eye Witness comes forward to further the ends of justice, 
We, however, doubt not, but be will readily do this; and also 
endeavour to bring forward the Khidmutgar who likewise wit- 
nessed the outrage detailed by him. 


We have been informed, that the case alluded to by our 
Correspondent, A Citizen, is not yet decided: and we eannot 
but entertain apprehensions, that this delay may have given rise 
to a confidence in the Choukeydars, that they may, with imponity, 
drag respectable men even from the doors of their own houses ; 
and to make the murderous assagit which aN gye WITNEss 
describes, Something must be done to remedy this growing 
evil; for if persons of respectability, or indeed any peaceable 
citizens are to be exposed to such bratal attacks, they will 
be obliged to carry arms to protect themselves from sach 
indignities and outrage, The consequences of such a resource 
against illegal violence may be easily foreseen, when it is 
considered that forbearance, or peacefully yielding to these 
savages, is of no avail; for the very act of an individual sor- 
rendeniog quietly, is by these cowards only made the signal for 
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the exercise of their feroeity: and their bladgeons are then une} 
sparingly uscd upon the persen of their defenceless victim. 


The following is the Letter of AN Eye Witness, which was 
withheld until we could obtain antheatic information as to the truth 
of its statements: — 
Te the Editer of the Journal. 


Last vight at 11 o'clock, while Iwas getting into my 
bed, I heard a noise of several voices: mar! mar! was the ery, 
and an Earopean calling out kubburdar! mut mar.—I immediately 
rau to the window, facing the street, from which I could see the 
Thannab of Dometolah Street, where my house is also situated ; 
aud I saw about 10 Chowkeydars belabouring an European, whom 
I saw knocked down,* aud stretched en the ground!!! Yoa 
may guess, Sir, that I could no longer stand and witness sach 
a brutal attack on a single individual unarmed, whilst the 
Chowheydars were provided with bludgeons, but ran to the 
spot, to remonstrate with these miscreants. The Jummadar, 
a young emaciated little fellow, on seeing me, prevented the 
blows, which were showering down on the poor Earopean’s head 
and face, while the BLOOD WAS RUNNING IN STREAMS FROM HIS 
TEMPLES, and told me to be gone, or I should have to be called as evi- 
dence. The case was that of battery and assault laid against the Eu- 
ropean, whom they were carrying to the Town Gaard. I told them 
not to maltreat the poor man any more, as he had enough, and 
was bleediog very much.—Ha! says the Jammadaar, he beat me 
in the face and bled me—tomara ank nahin dek ne hot. One of the 
Chowkeydars exaltingly cried, that fe was the person who ap- 
prehended the Roomee,t who killed in self-defence a Chowkcydar 
lately. 

4 know not who was the first aggressor, as J was not present 
atthe commencement of the affray ; but from what I /carntfrom a 
by-standaer, whois employed in a neighbouring house as Kitmut- 
gur, I suppose that the Chowkeydars were making merry in the 
Thannab, and scraping a fiddle, and the European had only stood 
apa little near the Thannah, for which he was attacked, and 
beaten unmercifully. He has, it appears, been released on Bail. 





Str, 


Your obedient Servant, 
Mey 1, 1823. AN EYE-WITNESS. 
* The gentleman, who was so brutally treated, states his having 
once stooped down to pick up his hat, whieh had been kuecked off his 


head with a bludgeon. 
t Tark. 


Brutality of Chowkepdars. 


To the Editor of the Journal. 


Your Notice to Correspondents to-day, brings to my re- 
membrance a Letter published in your Jounnat, some time since, 
giving an acconnt of the brutal treatment of two respectable 
Europeans by the Chowkeydars ; to which you appended some 
remarks, expressing your hope that the offenders would be 
punished : but, with the exception of a short Note to a Letter 
copied from the Hunkaru, in which you state thatthe Magis- 
trates were examining into the case, we have heard nothing more 
onthe subject. It is with a view of eliciting farther information, 
as to the consequences of this disgraceful occurrence, that I am 
now induced to address you. A greater insult could not be offered 
to the British name and power in the East, than the supposition 
that the most despicable wretches in the creation, should be 
allowed, when dressed up ina little brief authority, to assaalt 
with savage ferocity, respectable Earopeans,—drag them away 
from their very doors—and inflict degrading ponishment on them 
iw the pablic street, io violation of alllaw! Yet the silence of 
the gentlemen who have beeo maltreated in thisway, might 
lead to the belief, that there was some considerable difficulty 
in obtaining redress for such injaries by the severe penish- 
ment of the offenders. Those however who have ever heard 
of the Magistrate before whom the case was brought for 
examination, will not require any statement to be made public to 
convince them,that justice was rendered, if the case be indeed de- 
cided, and panishment adequate, (as far the law admits of it) to 
the offence, awarded against the offenders. But the result of the 
examination ought to be made public for the satisfaction of the 
community at large,who bave been informed, that two respectable 








Sir, 
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Europeans have been assaalted and beatin the pullic roads by 
Chowkeydars; and have never heard whether they have been 
panished for committing the outrage or not. Yours ke. 

May 2, 1823 A CITIZEN. 


Pisit to Wooncrcan Mandatta. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO UOONCAN MANDATA, IN 
MAY 1820. 

Monday, May 15, 1820.—At half past 4. m. strated from 
Muandlaysir in progress to Uooncan Mandatta, proceeded this 
evening to Maundrah ; road, the first part bad, bat after getting 
over about a mile and half, it improves, and the remainder is 
very good. Passed two villares of some extent, the first about 
3 miles distant from Mandlaysir called Kongann, the other called 
Durgaun, arrived at Maundrah at 7 a. M. the distance from 
Mundlaysir about 73 miles. The conntry cultivated, Mauandrah 
is composed of three detached villages, one of them surroanded 
by a mad wall with two towers onit. Waterin plenty and to- 


lerably good, Tuesday 16, started at day break for Pepleea where 
we arrived at G3 a. mw. 


Passed two deserted villages and one 
almost so; distance from Maundra gt miles; road is good but 
lies throagh ajangte all the way. At5p. Mm. started again for 
Astrea where we were to sleep; passed two villages distance from 


Pepleea 6 miles, road still continues good, but the jungle the same, 


Wednesday, 17.—Started at day break for Barwall, about 
three miles from Astrea, lost our road and travelled about 4 miles 
farther than there was any occasion for; fell in with an almost 
deserted village called Mall where we were set right. Arrived at 
Burwall at 7A. M. itis pretty large and has a stone fort of some 
extent witha nallah in which there are greatnumbers of fish; 
distance from Astrea 9 miles. The country from Duargaun a 
complete jungle scarcely caltivated even round the villages which 
are small and generally inruins, The weather has as yet been 
pleasant; water to be had at all the above mentioned places 
tolerably good and in plenjy: ground good for encamping 
on. Encamped on the East side of the village among some 
trees on the banks of the nullah; water here tastes fisby 
and requires boiling. 


Thursday, 18.—We this day halted at Burwall; went out in 
the morning on ao elephant but saw nothing except a few 
Antelopes: country all rounda complete jungle full of ravines ; 
got through it with difficalty ; very little wind, and the san power- 
fully hot. here is a nullal lies east of Burwall, The fort which 
is very extensive aod well! built, was erected by Raja — 
The interior is pow in rains; but there have been some good 
houses in it; its shape is square with circular bastions, the 
South East of which isin ruins, the walls are about 25 feet high. 
Holkar left two guns init, a short brass 12 pr. on a ruined 
field carriage, The other, an old hooped iron gun not worth any 
thing ; a well of apparently good water it also possesses dug thro’ 
the solid rock. The town of Burwall (which lies on its south 
face) is almostin ruins; very few houses inhabited, but there 
appears to have been some good ones init. 





It is surrounded by 
a mud wall and has at one time been very extensive. Friday I9. 


On horseback for Uooncan Mandata, the first part of the road is 
very good, bat got worse cvcry step we advanced. About 
three miles from Baorwall, it begins to get. very bad indeed, 
the ascent beginning here by ledges in the rock which it was 


wonderful ont horses got ap. We pursued this unpleasant 


path for two miles sometimes ascending, sometimes descending, 
until we camé to the grand descent and a tremendous one it is, 
the rock beidg broken or worn into a kind of irregular step; it is 
not however long. The pathway at the bottom, rans along the foot 
of huge perpendicular rocks and the banks of the Nerbudda, and 
continues if this way over rocks and stones, until you eome to 
the ford to'eross to the Isladd Uooncan is situated on, which was 
by farthe worst part of ourride, The river runs very rapid over 
large round stones, which it is really dangerous to ride over, as 
they roll from ander yout horse whenever he puts his foot on 
them; however, we pursued our way over the same description 


of path as'we had passed previous to our reaching the ford, and 
at lencth reached Uooncan in safety. 


Uoonean is situated on the sonth face of an immense rock, 
risiag out of the ceatre of the river, Tae town now in ruins (being 
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destroyed by fire previous to our arrival), is a miserable place. 
The only thing worth seeing is the Temple, which is at least a cu- 
tiosity: itis built about 200 yards from the river, to which it is 
connected by a long and regular flicht of steps. The weight of 
it is very great; the platforms of the temple as they rise over each 
other, are supported by piilars, thick and placid, very close toge- 
ther; the ghauts are neatly finished and have a good appearance. 
The features of the landscape are boid and imposing. Tie Ner- 
budda, winds through ths hills on either side, sometimes rushiug 
with the rapidity of a mountain torrent over beds of stones, at 
others, runnirg in a clear deep stream antil the bills shut it from 
yoursight. tis rather narrow, and appears in the lapse of cges 
to have cut its bed through the solid rocks which enclose it. Great 
numbers of Pilgrims resort to this sacred spot from ail parts of 
India, and atall seasons, believing that the sizht of the Temple 
cures all diseases whether of body or mind. Uooncan lies S. E, 
from Burwall about 7 miles: the road through a thick jungle. Im- 
mediately opposite to the south bank of the river lies the village 
of Gojaporah, mach superior ic its appearance to Uooncan; crossed 
over and took up my abode in a house there built for the accom- 
modation of sojourners: very hot and no wind. At3 P. M, 
started on our return to Burwall which place we reached after a 
most unpleasant ride of 2 hours duration, saw some large Apes 
inthe jungle. Saturday 20, left Burwall at Sun-rise for Rau 
porah, distance 4 miles. Ramporah, is a most miserable place, 
no supplies to be got of any description, water scarce and b.!, 
A fine Tope to pitch in; but swarming with a large description 
of red ants (called Matta) which bite most severely, fn the 
afternoon, at half past 3, the wiad blew with violence accorup: 


nied with a most tremendous hail storm. 
ITever saw. 


The largest hail stones 
Sunday 21, started a little before day break for 
Pepleea, weather very cold ;found a great coat pleasant, Monday 
22.Halted at Pepleea went out shooting and wounded a boar ot 
could no not find him. Pepleea is a miserable place in ruins ; n> 
above 10 inhabitants in it; a nullah runs close to it in which ‘ere 
are some fish. Tuesday 23, started at day break for Maun !raia 
arrived at7 a.M. The black tiger is, I believe, peculiar to thia 
part of India never having heard of it in any other Provinces, 
Wednesday 24, started at day light for cantonments. On my 
arrival found my tent pitched where my house stood when [ left 
it so much for the comfort of Mandlaysir. 


Jane 1820,—It is a very pleasing object to see the improve. 
ments that have taken place in this part of the country since our 
arrival. A‘ first the inhabitants throughout the district of Newaar 
in which province Mundlaysir is situated, were te be delivered 
up to Holkar, but no sooner did they find we were to remain, 
than the country as far as the eye could reach about cantonments 
displayed one continued seene of employment; ploughs working 
in every direction; and in the space of a fortnight there was not 
an inch of groand for miles round (capable of it) uncultivated. 
Could some of those yeipers at home who rail at the injustice of 
the British Government in Ladia, have witnessed the ignoraut 
ryot of a newly conquered province, blessing himself for being 
placed under our authority and retarning to his labour with con- 


fidence in the certainty of reaping what he sewed—how differently 
would they speak ! 


June 75. —Went on a water excursion with Sir J. Mal- 
colm to Meheasir, a fort about 6 miles to the west of this 
place and on the right bank of the river. It is am exten 
sive place, built on a remarkably high bank and decorated with- 
numerous Hindoo pagodas and bathing ghauts of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship. I[t is truly astonishing ta examine the 
architectare, and particalariy ef one Temple in which the cor- 
rectness of design and the truly beautiful execution, are far sa- 
perior to every thing of the kind, any of the party ever witnessed 
in India, The architect was sent for and appeared a venerable 
old man of the common cast of Raj’s (masons) he was made 
one of the happiest men living by old Bas Mul Dadda the 
Governor of Meheasir’s presenting him at our request (in pablie 
darbar) with a rich turban cloth and shaw!, I dou’t recollect ever 
to have seen a picture of more. exquisite delight than was 
pourtrayed in the poor fcllow’s coantenance on receiving this 


public murk of (to him) the mgbest honor that could be bese . 


towed, acknowledging in the midst of his fellow citizens the 
merit, which fifty years of labour, bad atdast procured bim, His 
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old eyes glistened with pleasure; his bent figure became erect, 
and every nerve appeared to tremble with sensations of the 
purest delight. Old Bas Mull Dadda, who is of bis own age 
nearly, and a man of the highest rank in this part of the country, 
himself bound on hiasturban. The most extraordinary fact relat- 
ing to this aged architect, however is, that in all the beaatifal 
buildings he erected, he never drew a plan for any one of the 
many he erected, though the most admirable mathematical pre- 
cision prevails throughout the whole, 


The Island of Uooncan Mandatta,is about five miles in cir- 
cumference: The northern side of it, has been fortified ; one wall 
near the top, is all that now remains, of which the greater.part 
has shared the fate of the rest, being mostly in ruins, The sacri- 
fice rock, “is situated in the N. E. corner of the island; it is 
about 70 feet perpendicular height; at the bottom is a stone, 
besmeared with red paint, on which they say Maha Den precipi- 
tated himself when he disappeared from the world. Numbers of 
infataated victims yearly precipitate themselves from this rock 
atthe annual Fair, which takes place in November. Last year 
there were only fwo instances, one an old man of sixty-five years 
of age, Potail, of a neighbouring village, who in spite of all that 
could be said to dissuade him, persisted in his determination of 
sacrificing himself ;—he sat down and eat his dinner with his re- 
lations, appeared to enjoy himself at his meal, and at 3 o’clock 
having bathed and attired himself afresh, he advanced with the 
utmost coolness to the edge of the rock, sprang off, and ina 
moment was dashed to pieces, The other after going through the 
same ceremonies followed his example. The Temple, the Natives 
say, has existed since the creation of the world; it has however 
a modern appearance which they ascribe to the following cir- 
camstance, 

About 150 years aro,a king of Mandoo, came to Uooncan 
with the intention of destroying all the Temples, and holy places 
aboat the island; be proceeded in hts impious design and ruined 
al] the minor places of worship, bat on his approaching the 
grant Temple he was struck blind which he attributed to the 
anger of the God, and desisted In the hopes of recovering sight 
he made the Bramins magnificent presents ; ordered the Temple to 
be enlarged and ornamented and rebuilt all the places he had de- 
stroyed. Maha Deo, they say, signified his intention (previous 
to his leaving the world) of taking up his continual residence 
beneath the Temple of Uooncan ; and on the right hand as you en- 
ter, they shew you a small square recess commanicating with a 
subterranean passage in which the foolish Pilgrims deposite their 
offerings for the sleek andidle Bramiaos to pocket, this passage 
according to their traditions communicates with the cave at 
Aflababad, and reaches to Benares and Hurdwar. The Pilgrims 
generally come to Uooncan, previous to proceeding to Hurdwar. 
On the north face of the island, is a cave, called the cave of echo 
which has certainly the greatest power in echoing the slightest 
noise Lever heard. When you speak low your words are echo- 
ed in a loud voice, and if you fire a Pistol it sounds like 
the firing of a battery of 24 pounders; there is nothing more 
ia the island worthy of notice except the bare-faced| falsehood 
of the Brantins which is beyond any thing I ever heard (even 
from natives) One of them whom I got hold of to point ont 
the curiosities of the island, on my asking him what went 
on at the fair, had the impudence to tell me, they bad horse races 
and elephant and tiger fights; now a horse could not move on 
any part ofthe island except what I rode over (and that was at 
the imminent danger of breaking my ‘own and horse’s neck) An 
elephant getting to the place is entirely out of the question; un- 
less he dropped from the clouds, I asked him 10 what part of the 
Island these sports took place: the only answer he could give 
me was, that he could not show it, bat that he saw them there 
every fair for the last 40 years, The influence the Bramins have 
cver the most sensible natives,is most astonishing. Ihad an oppor- 
tunity of observing an instance in Suroop Tewarie my Subadar 
one of the most intelligent natives I have met with; he actaally paid 
one of these drones, 20 Rapees a month to perform certain cere- 
monies for him at Uooncan which I dare say after all were net per- 
formed, I was much. surprised when he told me of it; for I bad 
formed a muck higher opinion of bis understanding. 


Saturday, May 3. 1833. ; 
mailllilces 


Call 
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The Former Goys of Britain. 
(From the Friend of India.) 








We have been favoured with the following account from the 
Rev. J. Peggs, of Cattack :— 

“Thave been frequently impressed with the thought, how 
utterly are the idols abolished, and the remembrance of them 
perished, throughout all Earope! And the same will eventually 
be the doom of them all; for the Lord will “ famish all the Gods 
ofthe earth; and men shall worship him every one from his 
place, even ail the isles of the heathen,” Zeph, ii.11. But though 
the idols of our ancestors are ** buried amidst the wreck of things 
that were,” yet the admonition of the prophet, “ Look unto the 
rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye 
are digged,” appears natural, and calculated to promote grati- 
tude to God, and compassion for those who are still in the hor- 
rid pit of idolatry, with their hearts, as it were, petrified like 
the stones which they worship.—These considerations have in- 
duced me to send vou an account of the idols of the ancient Britons 
and Sarons, from Martin’s General Magazine of Arts and Scien- 
ces, vol, i, published in London in 1755. 


“The idols which our Saxon ancestors adored were diverse, 
and in many peculiaritics differed from those of the Romans, 
thoazh some authors represent thom in several material instances 
analogoes eitherin name, ferm, or the properties attributed to 
them. Of all their deities they appropriated seven to the days of 
the week, 

1.——The idol of the Sun.—This first and principal object of 
their adoration was placed in a temple, and there adored and sa- 
crificed to, believing that the sun in the firmament did with or in 
this idol correspond and co-operate. To the day dedicated to the 
special adoration of this idol they gave the name of Sunday, 
whence our name for the first day ef the week, Sunday. The 
image of this idol was like a naked man, set upona pillar; his 
face. as it were brightened with gleams of fire, and he held, 
with both his arms stretched out, a burning wheel before his 
breast; the wheel being to signify the course which he ranneth 
round about the world; and his brightness the light and heat 
wherewith he warms and cherishes the animal and vegetable 
world. 

2.—The idol of the Moon,—Was the next deity, according to 
the course of the days ofthe week. This image was worshipped 
on the second of the week called by them Moonday, and since by 
us Munday, The form of this idol was very extraordinary, for 
though made like a woman, it was habited with a short coat, 
like aman, and witha hood having two long ears. The moon 
before her breast was probably intended to teach us who she was ; 
but the reason of her hood, her appeariog with long ears, short 
coat, and piked shoes, history does not inform us. 


3.—The idol Tuisco, —Was another of their favourite deities, 
He was considered as the first father and raler of the Germans 
and Seytbians; and it was a ‘custom that prevailed almost uni- 
versally among the heathens to dignify such personages as had 
coverned well, or distinguished themselves by heroic or benefi- 
cant acts, with the name reputation and reverence of Gods, or 
Goddesses after their death. Taisco was deified was their as their 
Conductor, Lord and Lawgiver. In process of time they fabled 
that Tuisco was the son of the earth, and thatall their country 
was his: hence they called it Tuytsh, (otherwise Teutonic) and 
themselves Taytshens, and afterwards Duytshes or Daytsh peo-~ 
ple; whence came the name of Tuesday, the day especially dedi- 
cated to the adoration and service of this idol. Taisco was re- 
presented standing op a pedestal; as an old, venerable sage, 
clothed in a garment of skin, holding a scepter in one hand, 
and the other spread more open, whether to denote his elemency, 
or his dictating to this subjects, is not ascertained, 

4.—The idol Woden. —Was esteemed and bonoured as their 
God of battle, as the Romans repated and honoured their Ged 
Mars. His character was that of a victorious prince and cap- 
tain; they therefore prayed aud sacrified to him after his deatb, 
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that by his aid they might obtain victory over their enemics, 
which when obtained they attributed to him, and sacrificed such 
prisoners as they had taken in battle. Thename of Woden signifies 
fierce or furious, and the day peculiarly appropriated to his ser- 
vice was called Wedensday, instead of which we say Wednesday. 
Many encomiums were bestowed on his deity. Woden was re- 
presented in a bold and martial posture, clad ig armour, with a 
broad sword uplifted. 


5.—The idol Thor.—Was not only defied and sacrificed to 
by the ancieot pagan Saxons, bnt by all the Tuetonics, even by 
the people that dwell beyond Thule or Iceland. In Greenland he 
was worshipped, and iqmemory of him a promontory and a river 
were called after him, and according to historians even down 
to the present time. This great reputed God, being of more 
estimation than many of tho like sort, (thouyh of mo worth,) was 
majestically placed in a large and spacious hall; there seated as 
if reposing himself on a bed of state. Thot was represented with 
a crown of gold on his head, adorned with a circle in front, above 
and below, wherein were set twelve bright burnished gelden stars ; 
and with a kingly sceptre in his right hand. The deladed Pagans 
believed him to be a God of astonighing power and might; that 
there was no people in the world who did not pay him divine 
honour ; that there was no puissance comparable to his domina- 
tion, extending itself over both heaven and earth, that in the air 
he governed, and when displeased, did cause thunder and light- 
ning, tempest, excessive rain, &c. but that being rendered propi- 
tious by their sacrifices, he blessed them with seasonable weather, 
and plenty of corn and fruits, as well as kept them from evil and 
afflictions of every kind. Of the weekly day which was dedicated 
to his peeuliar service, we yet retain the name of Tharsday; the 
Danes and Swedes still call it Thorsday. In the Netherlands it 
it called Thunders-dagh, or in Eoglish Thunders-day, by which 
they anciently intended the day of the God of Thunder. In 
some of our old Saxon books it is written Thunresdeag, from 
hence the name Thor, or Thur was abbreviated from Thunre, 
which we now write Thunder, 


6.—The idul Friga.—Was the next idol indignity. This 
idol was depictured an hermaphrodite. She heldin her right 
band a drawn sword, and in her left a bow, signifying 
thereby that women as well as men should, in time of 
need, be ready to fight. Some honoured her for a god and 
some for a goddess, (chiefly the latter) as the giver of love and 
peace, riches and plenty, The day they celebrated her praises 
our ancient Saxons called Frigedeag, whence the name Friday. 


7.—The idol Seater.—Was by some sopposed to be Saturnus ; 
for be was otherwise called Crodo. Seater was represented ona 
pillar, whereon was placed a perch (on the sharp prickled back 
of which he stood,) of alean visage, with long hairand a long 
beard, bare-headed and bare-footed, wearinga long coat girded 
with linen. Io his left handa girdle upon a wheel, and in his 
right a pail of water, whorein were flowers and fraits, The ex- 
planation of this portraiture and dress, sufficiently shew the sen- 
timents they badof him. His standingon the sharp fins of this 
fish was to signify that the Saxons fortheir serving him should 
pass safely in the most dangerous and difficult places. By the 
wheel was betokened the unity of the Saxons, and their mutual 
agreementin one course. By the girdle was signified the Saxons’ 
freedom. By the pail of water with flowers and fruits was de- 
clared that by kind and seasonable showers be would nourish 
the earth for such productions. The appellation given to the 
day of his celebration is still retained, Seater’s day or Sa- 
tarday. The Saxons had beside these, the idol Ermeusewl, 
which they held in great reputation as the friend and sup- 
porter ofthe poor. Ermensewl! was represented in arms stand- 
ing among flowers; iv his right hand he helda staff baving 
a banner, wherein was painted qa red rose; and in his other 
hand he held a balance, and upon his head a cock; on his 
breast was carved a bear, and before his middle an escutcheon, 
&c. This idol was also worshipped by the Franks and by the 
other Germans. He also is taken tohe the same that the Ro- 
mans interpreted for Mercary ; and Woden for Mars; Thor for 
Jopiter; Friga for Venus; anti Seater for Satarnus. They a- 
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dored also the idol Flynt, who had this name on account of being 
set upon'a fiint stone. Also Helmstead, Prono, Fidegast, Sieve 
and some others, unworthy of notice: though such were their 
gross blindness, that they not only paid them divine honours, 
but even sacrificed human creatures to them. Yea, king Harold of 
Norway, the first ofthat name, sacrificediwo of his sons that he 
might obtaina tempest at sea; to disperse and destroy the ar- 
mada which Harold, king of Denmark, and the sixth of that 
name, had prepared to come against bim. 


-_—- ——_——— 


Selections. 


Madras, April 19, 1823.—We have to announce the arrival of the 
Bark Grorce, Captain Poulson, from Point de Galle the 3rd, and Pon- 
dichery the 16th instant. 

The Bar k George fell in with the Cannon, Captain M‘Carthy, off 
Ceylon. 

Passengers per George.—Mrs. Poulson and H. Dickinson, Fsq. 
c. S. 
The Ship Caxteponia, Captain R. Carns, from Van Diemen’s 
Land the 15th Feb, arrived in the Roads at day.break yesterday morn~ 
ing. 

Since onr last publication the Ships SRersuRNE Jotrana and Asay, 
have all sailed for Catentta, as also the Brig HaMMIDotran for Chitta- 
gong.— Madras Gazatte. 


Fire at Bhowannipore.—We regret that we have to announce that 
a most destrnetive Fire took place at Bhowannipore on Tuesday morning 
amongst a number of native huts. The wind blowing violently at the 
same time, the flames raged to an alarming extent, and ere a stop conld 
be pnt to the progresa of the destructive element, upwards of a thon. 
sand huts were consnmed to ashes, and the poor inhabitants left to wan- 
der, withont a house or ahome. We hive been informed that a boy 
was burned, but we cannot rely upon the fact. The origin of the Fire is 
supposed to have been accidental, and is said to have originated in soma 
sparks which escaped from a fire ef a Washerman, which speedily com. 
municated with the houses and preduced the destruction abeve re. 
lated. — Hurkaru. 


Sipping Arrivals. 


CALCUTTA. 
Names of Vessels Flags Commanders 
1 Bombay MerchantBritish Hill 
2 Woodford British A. Chapman 


Stations of Wessels in the 


Date 
May. 


From Whence 
Madras 
London 


Riber, 


Left 
April 26 
Oct, G 


CALCUTTA, MAY 1, 1823. 
At Diamond Harbour.—Exmovutn, outward bound, remains,—Jy. 
LIANA, inward-boond, remains. 
Kedgeree.— THETIs, outward-bonnd, remains, 
New Anchorage.— H.C. S. Rovat Georee, 


Passengers. 


Passengers, by the following Ships per Woodford, Captain A. Chapman 

from London the 6th of October, Cape of Good Hope the 25¢h 4 

of January, and Madras the 26th of Aprit, 

From Lvndou.—Mersrs. Udny, McLeod, Hardie and Warner: 
Misses Palmer, T. Udny, F. Udny, E. Udny, Law, Creighton, Marshall, 
Hardie, Birch, Matheson, Loveday, Scott and KE. Scott; Lieut. Juevem, 
3:d Battalion N. 1.; Mr. Loveday, Mr. Scott, Mr. Clare, Free Mer. 
chant, Madame De L’Etang, from Madras. 

Passengers per Bombay Merchant, Captain Jhn Hill, from Persian Guiph 
the 3rd of March, Bombay and Madras the 26th of Aprii, 

From Bombay.—Captain Tho mas Mitchell, of the Country Service ; 
Messrs. Cairfoot, Hazelwoed, Thos. Aldridge, and H. Goodwin, Free 


Mariners, 
PRarviage. 

On the 28th nltimo, at St. John’s Cathedral, by the Reverend W. 
Eates, Mr,Georce Caig, to Miss Anna Harnier Francis, eldest 
Daughter of the late C, C. Francis, Esq. 

Birth. 

At Batavia, on the Istef November 1821., the Lady of Captain 
C. Erry, of a Daughter, 

Praths. 


On the 2d instant, Caristo PHER Mrane, Esqr. aged 22 years. 


At Batavia, on the 25th of November 1821., Estner Jane, Dangb- 
ter of Captain C, Erry, aged 3 years, 10 months and 35 days. . 
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